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Editorial, 


GOOD illustration used lately by a public speaker, 
with reference to keeping in view the main aims 
of life, was drawn from the experience every trav- 
eller has had while his train was passing through 
a shed or closed bridge. If he focusses his vision 

on the sides of the structure, he sees only the timbers be- 
grimed with smoke; but if he fixes his sight on the points 
beyond which the crevices and cracks permit to be seen, 
he finds that the timbers offer slight obstruction to that 
wider view. The rapid motion brings a succession of open 
points of vision and melts them together, so that the 
structure seems almost transparent and he gets a picture 


- of the valleys and the hills and mountains beyond. ‘The 


happy prospects in life depend much more upon the way 
people look than upon what they have to look at. If 
they think mostly of the discouraging things, that is 
what they will see; if they keep their minds resolutely 
fixed on the far purposes and hopes of good, they will 
see visions and glorious possibilities. Just now we seem 
shut in by the darkness of what is closing around us; 
but there are rifts,—and glimpses appear of heights in 
light. If we keep on our way and steadfastly look upon 
what is beyond, we shall see the horizons. Inevitably 
we shall find in time that we are all the while faring toward 
them. re 


FAMILIARITY with the teachings of Jesus has obscured 
some of their most striking features. Their fragmentary 
condition in the New Testament, and, still more, their 
fragmentary reading by most people, hide some im- 
portant facts. A useful recipe for fresh appreciation is to 
select some subject and read the gospels with that sub- 
ject, and that subject only, in mind, selecting those 
sayings that bear directly upon it. ‘Taking several such 
topics and passing them over the reports, and comparing 
the gleanings, brings out some instructive results, but 
in doing this sayings should not be torn from their con- 
text. One of the commonest quotations is the saying, 
“I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” Its con- 
nection makes it quite absurd to quote it, as often men 
do quote it, as though it could be applied to war as a 
justification from the lips of Jesus. It was said in con- 
nection with the sharp divisions in opinion which naturally 
arose between the closest friends, even between mem- 
bers of the same family, on the subject of the duty he 
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presented. ‘The plain meaning is, ‘“Do not think I came 
to make contentedness and soft agreement, for you have 
to make decisions and be keen about it, as keen as a 
sword.” ‘The expression does not in the least refer to 
what it is so often connected with. Quite as unfairly, 
sayings of Jesus directed solely to individual action are 
made to apply to fundamentally different action, and 
what he expressly excluded from his purpose is sub- 
jected to maxims which are thus rendered impossible and 
even absurd. They must be protected by proportion, 
and used only as indicated. 


wt 


Rapip transit is making’ the problems of organization 
and support more difficult for some of our Unitarian 
churches in large cities. The tendency is for residences to 
be driven away from the centre of cities and dispersed in 
a large circle surrounding them. If there are forty evan- 
gelical churches of one denomination, it may be easy to 
reassemble groups in the suburbs and make new adjust- 
ments with no serious loss, perhaps with some gain. But 
if there are one, two, three, or even four Unitarian churches 
in a city, the line of Unitarians in the great circle becomes 
very thin, and it is often difficult to gather enough to 
make a strong church at any one point. For this reason 
there are throughout the West hundreds of Unitarian 
families that are forced to form new relations with 
churches that are socially hospitable enough, but not in 
doctrine congenial. The complaint sometimes made in 
such cases is that it is well enough for grown people, but 
children go to Sunday-school, where they are taught the 
doctrines that their fathers and mothers have discarded. 


The Sign of Heat. 


Ebullition is generally taken as a sign of heat. ‘That is 
because most of the things we see boil take more heat to 
make them boil than we can stand. But it takes very 
little heat to make liquid air boil. At the moment it 
bubbles up it is over two hundred degrees below our 
freezing point. From the point of view of liquid air a 
boiling heat is a different thing from what we call the 
boiling point. No one would fear scalding in such 
ebullition. ‘That oil should boil means quite the other 
thing. It takes so much heat to bring it to the boiling 
point that when it gets there we know we have got to 
be careful in handling it. The torture of boiling oil as 
compared with that of boiling water is well understood. 
No one speaks disrespectfully of such ebullition, because 
every one knows that it means such burning heat as 
destroys deeper tissues than scalding water affects. 
When it comes to rocks, the fact that they once boiled 
tells us more than anything else could what heat existed 
and still exists in the earth. 

In human nature the boiling point is variable. Some 
people boil over at the least touch of heat, others boil 
over only when there is a good deal of heat. ‘The fact 
that it is generally assumed that a boiling temper does not 
imply a very respectable amount of cause indicates that 
most people boil over at a low temperature. The usual 
assumption that a man who gets hot must do so easily, 
and that heat implies slight occasion for it, is, no doubt, 
quite natural. But it is not safe to reckon too much 
on this scale. ‘The fashion of contemptuous reference to 
emotionalism, the habit of thinking that any betrayal 
of feeling means weakness, has brought about a mis- 
taken notion of the evidential value of passionate in- 
terest. It misleads people in something the same way 
that they were misled in the Apostles’ time, when they 

thought the Christians were drunk with new wine. The 
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signs were just those of intoxication, it is true; but the 
cause was quite unlike that which weakens inhibitions 
and leaves the nature at the mercy of its emotions, 
excited by what ordinarily produces no effect. These 
men are excited by no small thing, the Apostle explained, 
since they drank nothing that would heighten their re- 
actions. You must look for more serious reason for their 
emotion. We who know what proceeded from that 
enthusiasm are in no danger of cheapening it. There is 
no mistake about the temperature in that case. Such 
men on fire with such a message cannot be classed among 
the fanatics whom a very little fuel will set bubbling. 

It is not always a good sign, therefore, that people do 
not boil over. Sometimes it is a very bad sign. Neither 
do stones boil over. When Jesus entered Jerusalem, 
and a good many people allowed themselves to be wrought 
up to a certain pitch of interest in his coming, we can 
see whom he had in mind when he said that, if some 
one did not cry out, the very stones would. ‘There were 
evidently people in Oriental circles who thought it bad 
form to allow anything to take them out of themselves, 
and who feared that, in case they were carried away 
with something inspiring, some one would say that they 
were a little erratic. We suspect that, when no argument 
is in sight with which to withstand the assault of some 
sudden crisis, the charge of over-excitement is a very 
convenient substitute. Because it is so often the case 
that alarm proceeds from fright and from no other 
reason at all, it is natural to suppose that a scare can 
always be dealt with by that method; but sometimes 
wolves really do come. Sometimes the people who got 
used to supposing the shepherd lad was always fooling 
them, and wearied at finding investigation continually 
wasted, found nothing but his bones to show that it 
would have been well to have heeded his cry this last 
time. The boy has been blamed so much for his foolish- 
ness that it is forgotten what responsibility rests on the 
older people for being too wise and too cool. They, as 
well as his folly, were deadly dangerous. We believe 
that the common idea that ostriches bury their head in 


the sand and think they are thus safe from attack is a 


mistaken idea; but, if ostriches do not do such a foolish 
thing, it is sure that human beings do. The word 
“hysteria’’ nowadays is enough to charm many people 
into believing that it is all that is necessary to apply 

in case any one feels a peril. When there is nothing else 

to say, if enough people can be got to pronounce this 
blessed word often and loudly enough, we shall be pro- 
tected. Men in positions where information is likely 

to be fairly sound and where responsibility is heavy 
enough to make rising into the air not instantaneous, 
men whose known character and integrity warrant their 
judgment as entitled at least to some consideration, 
make certain sober and serious representations. But 
other men who cannot answer them are able to return | 
something which is surprisingly often taken for answer by 
saying that their alarm is evidence that they are suffer- 
ing from an attack of hysteria. Cassandra for her sin 
was doomed to see the future and be unbelieved. Be- 
cause she was thought a victim of hysteria, Troy fell. 
Having lied to Apollo, she deserved never to be believed; 
but it is, nevertheless, a pity that the Trojans should 
be punished for her fault. If Cassandra deserved never — 
to be believed, they did not deserve to have her foresight 
useless, and be betrayed. 

No doubt men to-day who have been mendacious — 
alarmists richly deserve to be discredited. But, lest for 
once they may be right, it will be just as well to look at 
the facts before their counsel is scorned and rejected; 
and when voices join theirs which have ever been 
credible, voices of dignity and oe ae from | ne 


« 


of impartial and capable judgment, voices unassociated 


_ calm,—when such voices rise in unaccustomed and un- 
appeasable wrath, at the white heat of purpose, molten 
j not with hate nor trepidation nor anger, but with judg- 
- ment and conviction and justice, then the common- 
_ places of restraint and temperateness and moderation 
_ become epicene and intrusive. The significant fact of 
_ the time is not that it is full of alarm and that dangers 
thicken, but that caution glows, and the philosophic 
mind boils, and men rouse themselves whom no mere 
alarm is competent to move. ‘The fact to regard is not 
the excitement which the least heat will stir, but the deep 
emotion of great ideas which only great causes will melt. 
In estimating the temperature of the present crisis we 
must not stop with complacent reflections on disposi- 
tions which boil at a low temperature, but must note the 
fact that those which require a high temperature are 
in a state of agitation. We may regret this, but we 
have also to account for it and decide what to do 
about it. 


The Higher Courage. 


Fear gives a mean and contracted aspect even to re- 
ligion. The fear of eternal punishment has been an- 
swerable for much of the prejudice that pietism has ex- 
cited in the minds of people who are willing to stand 
up and take the consequences of their acts both in this 
world and the other. 

By an impregnable human instinct, humanity has 
always honored, loved, and lauded courage. It is found 
in the savage, and no less in a higher and nobler degree in 

_ the civilized man. Brute callousness is often mistaken 
for true bravery, but even that calls forth cheers, where 
cringing fear is despised and abhorred. 

Instinctive, though perhaps not formulated, is the be- 
lief that no human life is as valuable as a great principle, 
or a pregnant ideal, embodying the higher teachings of 
life won through experience at great cost. To sneak 
away from such teachings and leave honor in its grave 
is a blot that seas cannot wash out. 

Pain and suffering and loss—even death itself—are 
as nothing compared with the duty to defend the slow 
moral and spiritual gains of the race, the endowment of 
civil and religious liberty, the inestimable treasures of 
‘mind and heart and soul with which the greatest and best 
of men have through the ages enriched us. 

The precious thing, a conviction, a sacred truth, even 

_ though to some it may seem tenuous and illusory compared 
_ with ease and comfort, safety and protection in the good 
_ things, the material things of this world, has made 
the heroes and saints of all time. We find that people 
who have made great sacrifices for immaterial truths 
held dear are not those who despair of life or who wish 
to leave it by a desperate act. They have entered the 
_ secret place where the consolations of even a lost cause 
nobly striven for are the sustainers of the soul. The 
pusillanimous doctrine that safety is the only thing 
_ worth caring about is potent to rear a family or a nation 
of cowards. “I send you not peace, but a sword,” said 
Jesus, who is called the Prince of Peace; for he knew 
that every good thing sooner or later must be tested 
and defended by courage to prove its worth. 
_ The reason that cowardice is despised is because it 
has never aplished anything noble. It was Great- 
t and not F ‘acing-both-ways who led the pilgrims 
the Eternal City. The courage of the bully, the 
t, the , is removed by infinite degrees from 
d by the moral law, by righteous- 


supported 
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ness, justice, and truth. Valor denotes a high and noble 
attitude of life toward our fellow-beings, the family, the 
nation. If we are a cringing, poor creature, afraid of 
shadows, conjuring suspicions, and trembling before every 
unexpected fact, what an example we become for the 
finger of scorn! 

Do the thing you are afraid to do, is the doctrine of 
Emerson, and in most cases it is excellent advice. 
Advanced science tells us that fear is often the cause of 
disease. It produces a low, unhealthy condition of body 
and mind that invites the intervention of germs. Our 
Puritan forefathers went about shivering and glooming 
over the prospect of the eternal burning, and there was 
born in them the awful portent of witchcraft. When 
a few courageous people arose to denounce the delusion, 
it dispersed, blown away, like an evil odor, by a breath of 
fresh air. So we see everywhere the need of standing up 
to evil and showing a bold, brave front, instead of running 
away from it. 

It is always courage that advances into the untried and 
the unknown that to the timid is seen bristling with 
monsters, and thus annexes new territory either of the 
spiritual, intellectual, or material order for the occu- 
pation of man. The strong and courageous heart 
does not stop to weigh every chance of success or failure. 
Confident in its right and its will, it advances firmly 
along the chosen path. 

The haunted people are not those who have seen 
ghosts with the bodily eyes, but those who are always 
seeing spectres in the mind. Abject in their prostration 
before their own fears, they are always shivering on the 
brink of the pond, like the mother hen that has raised 
ducks, calling to the nestlings to come back. ‘The 
world has been created by the valiant who have not been 
afraid to wet their feet. The doers in all realms have 
been those who were not afraid. All nature is on the 
side of the courageous, and death for them wears a smil- 
ing face. 

To curb wrong it is necessary to struggle, yea, to fight 
against it. The great moral heroes have been braver 
than others. ‘They have cast all on the die of faith. They 
have not shrunk from the battle of conviction when it 
has brought them to the axe and the stake. It was the 
bravest man of all the world, and the gentlest, who 
said he who would save his life shall lose it. To protect 
the precious things of the soul—its honor, its absolute in- 
tegrity—it is sometimes necessary to forget the mate- 
rial world or the claims of the body, and to rise to heights 
where man is pure spirit. 

The contempt for cowardliness was not necessarily 
created in the dark ages of violence when man was strug- 
gling for a bare foothold on the planet, though that strug- 
gle is always to be respected. ‘Though brutality and beast- 
liness may show a pseudo daring, the courage weighed 
and founded on righteous judgment apart from passion 
or impulse is the least pugnacious and yet the most deter- 
mined and resolute. It will endure much, it will suffer 
long with patience, but it judges calmly of the point of 
aggression beyond which endurance is impossible,—those 
verities which, if they perish, the best the race has 
won from the struggle of the ages perishes also—the 
precious, the inalienable things of the spirit. 

Our own Washington and Lincoln, men of peace in 
the noblest sense, came to this point as leaders in the 
great contest of moral courage, whose testimony should 
stand as final as to what makes for true valor. In bear- 
ing and forbearing, in every form of activity, the great 
decision must be made between fear and fearlessness, 
between standing for the right, the just, the true, or 
basely truckling to the lower instincts of timorous sub- 
serviency. 
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American CUnitarian Association. 


Forty Thousand Dollars in Four Weeks. 


That is the immediate and urgent need of our cause. 

If $40,000 cannot be raised for the work of the Asso- 
ciation before April 30 the directors will be confronted 
with the deplorable necessity of curtailing the work that 
is going forward so strongly and effectively, and of pull- 
ing down the flag where it has been bravely and joy- 
ously unfurled. 

The raising of this sum of money is certainly within the 
means of our fellowship of churches, but it will require 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and persistent industry. It 
means that every minister must make it his personal 
obligation and privilege to present this cause to his 
congregation and do everything in his power to secure 
subscriptions and to upbuild the interest and generosity 
of the people. It means that every Sunday-school super- 
intendent shall tell the children of his Sunday-school 
about the work that is being done and ask for a contribu- 
tion. It means that every Alliance president shall ask 
the Branch Alliance for a subscription to the national 
cause. It means that individuals, whether members 
of our churches or living in parts of the country where 
no direct church allegiance is possible, shall make their 
personal contributions. ‘This is a test of the capacity of 
our body for collective endeavor. It is a challenge to 
our loyalty and sincerity. It is an appeal to our patriot- 
ism. 

It is impossible to believe that the people of our churches 
wish to see the activities of their Association handicapped 
and diminished. The Association is not a mint and can- 
not coin money for itself. ‘The directors can only use 
as wisely and as effectively as they know how the money 
that is given for these purposes by churches and individ- 
uals. 

The activities of the Association in the past year have 
been of unusual extent and efficiency. The diffusion of 
the literature which carries our message into all parts of 
the world has been unparalleled. Do the people of our 
churches wish to have this output cease, or will they 
provide for its continuance? The preaching missions 
conducted by the Association in all parts of the coun- 
try have aroused interest and enthusiasm. Is this suc- 
cessful endeavor to be permitted to evaporate, or is it to 
be condensed into an effective means of public service? 
The preparation of the greatly needed manuals and 
teachers’ assistants for our Sunday-schools is going 
steadily forward. Is this work to be stopped, the authors 
told to cease from their labors, and the printing-press 
ordered to stand still? The authors have to be paid, and 
the printers’ bills have to be met. If these things are 
to go on, it means $40,000 in four weeks. 

Or what of the work of establishing mew churches in 
new centres of influence and maintaining older causes? 
Here are the old first parishes in Sandwich, dating from 
1638, and in Haverhill, dating from 1645. Must these 
churches be told to close their doors for the lack of the 
support of the sister churches? Here is the self-sacri- 
ficing work of Miss Barnard among the hills of Western 
Massachusetts, and the earnest efforts of the young 
ministers at Ellsworth and Yarmouth, Me., and the prom- 
ising Union Church at New London, Conn. Are these 
to be wound up and the devoted ministers relegated to 
the ranks of the unemployed? 

What of the work in the Canadian Northwest? ‘The 
special committee of the General Conference which 
raised subscriptions in our churches last fall to help our 
Canadian brethren in their time of stress was highly 
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successful, but that success did not mean that the bur- 
den of responsibility resting on the Association was 
lightened by a single dollar. If the Association is not 
enabled to continue to do its share, then the work of the 
special committee will go for naught. ‘Those Canadian : 
ministers and churches are putting up a plucky fight 
against depressing circumstances. Are they to be sus- : 
tained, or deserted? 
Here are the fruitful missions that the Association car- 
ries on at the seats of the State Universities, where our . 
interpretations of religion are brought to the attention of 
the young men and women who are to be the leaders of 
their several communities. Must the church doors be 
closed at Ann Arbor, Urbana, and Iowa City, at Seattle, 
Eugene, and Palo Alto? ‘These are all churches well 
housed and well led, but they depend for their continued 
existence upon the generous gifts of our people to the 
Association. 
What of the splendid energy of our circuit ministers, 
such as Weil up in Northwestern Washington, and Ruess 
in the San Joaquin Valley; and what of the new churches 
in California, like those at Sacramento, Stockton, and 
Eureka? The General Conference at San Francisco 
last summer gave evidence of the latent power of our 
fellowship. Is that power demonstrable in our capacity 
to maintain these missions, or is it to remain latent and 
without application? q 
Or what of all the new work through the large cities 
of the South,—Austin, San Antonio, and Houston in 
Texas, Memphis in Tennessee, Birmingham in Alabama, . 
Jacksonville in Florida, Charleston and Huntington in 
West Virginia, Richmond, Norfolk, and Lynchburg in | 
Virginia? Must these new fields be abandoned just when 
they are nearly ripe for the harvest? If our husband- 
men are to be kept at work, it means $40,000 in four weeks. | 
Let every one be quick to hear, prompt to act, and 4 
generous to give. . 
SAMUEL A. ELior. | 


Current Copics. 


Wits the approach of the national conventions which 
are to nominate candidates for the Presidency, the rela- 
tions between Theodore Roosevelt and the Republican 
leaders are becoming the subject of increasing interest. 
It is apparent that powerful influences in the Republican — 
and Progressive parties are being exerted to bring about 
a reconciliation between the former President and the 
organization with which he openly broke during the 
memorable Republican Convention in Chicago in 1g12. 
It would appear, from the tone of a part of the Republican 
press and from the utterances of some public men, that 
the plan to adjust the controversy of 1912, reunite the 
Progressive party to the Republican body, and nominate 
‘Theodore Roosevelt at Chicago this summer is meeting — 
with at least partial success. Colonel Roosevelt, since 
his return from the West Indies a fortnight ago, has been 
the centre of widespread discussion as a possible Re- 


of this discussion. 
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THE progress of Col. G. A. Dodd with his four hund: 
troopers into Mexico and the surprise attack upon the 
Carranzistas last week, near the Santa Maria valley, in 
which thirty of the bandits were killed, brought home 
the American people the fact that America is 
in a “little war.” How long the war woul 


_ “tittle” was one of the subjects for interesting speculation 

as the operations developed. ‘There were indications of 
a possible complication of affairs in the news that Carranza 
troops sent against Villa had deserted to him, that 
Carranza’s co-operation with the American forces was 
-at best half-hearted, and that Villa’s following was being 
swelled by the accession of large numbers of hitherto 
neutral Mexicans to his ranks. Despite the report that 
he had been seriously wounded and that he had lost a leg 
by amputation, Villa at the beginning of the present week 
appeared to be keeping his army together and to be re- 
tiring successfully into the mountains before the pursuing 


Americans. 
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THE passage by the House last week of the Burnett 
Immigration Bill, including the clause which applies the 
literacy test to incoming aliens, renewed the controversy 
which has been in progress for several years, and which 
twice has culminated in a Presidential veto on that 
feature of the proposed legislation. The ground taken 
by the opponents of the bill is that the requirement of an 
ability to read and write does not imply the physical or 
moral fitness of an immigrant to become part of the 
American Commonwealth, and that on the other hand 
such a test would have the effect of excluding a large 
number of aliens in no way inferior to the armies of 
workers who have played so important a part in the 
development of the industries of the country. Although 
the literacy test has been twice vetoed,—once by President 
Taft and once by President Wilson,—the supporters of 
the Burnett measure appear to be confident of the passage 
of the bill over the President’s veto this time—if it is again 
vetoed by Mr. Wilson. 


Miuitary and naval activities in the Netherlands are 
the subject of puzzled speculation in the European 
press—and possibly in European chancelleries. ‘The 
announcement that Holland considered the international 
situation in its latest phase as a fresh menace to Dutch 
interests followed the sessions in Paris of the repre- 
sentatives of the Entente Powers, to perfect an agreement 
for a complete co-ordination of military and economic 
plans for the continuation of the war to a conclusion 
which would involve the defeat of the Central Powers. 
It followed, also, the sinking of the Dutch steamship 
Tubantia by what is believed to have been a German 
submarine. No confirmation was obtainable at The 
Hague, either of the Entente contention that Holland’s 
preparations were designed to obtain satisfaction for the 
destruction of the Tubantia, or of the German explanation 
that they were the outcome of Dutch fears that the 
latest Entente agreement would work further hardships 
to the commercial interests of the Dutch people, already 
hampered by the operations of Entente policy. 


cal 


At the conclusion of the Paris conference last week, an 
official statement outlining the scope of the agreement 
effected by the eight Powers that took part in it indicated 

a firmer determination than ever on the part of the En- 
tente to continue the struggle until its cause has been 
vindicated. ‘“‘Unity of military, diplomatic, and eco- 
“nomic action”’ to that end is the phrase that summarizes 

. the aim and purpose of the conference. One of the in- 
cidental effects of the issuance of the statement was to 
urnish a reply to various rumors, emanating from hostile 
‘ es, that dissensions had arisen among the Allies, 
that Russia was chafing under a sense of disappointment 
because ue ba eee no assurances of the acquisition 
tantinople and the es anual that the French 
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people were dissatisfied with the assistance which the 
French armies had received from Great Britain, and that 
Italy was in a mood to accept a separate peace with 
Austria-Hungary. The decisions of the conference served 
as a complete refutation of these persistent reports of 
discord i in the ranks of the Entente Powers. 


wt 


AN address made by M. Sazonoff, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, before the Douma last week, while the Paris con- 
ference was in session, attracted universal attention as 
a significant event. Replying to a question whether it 
was true that Russia’s allies had decided to neutralize 
the Dardanelles strait, M. Sazonoff denied emphatically - 
that such was the case. He announced, further, that 
Russia would never accept such an arrangement. ‘The 
incident revived the allegations, which have been put 
into circulation from time to time, that a wide difference 
of purpose had developed between Russia and Great 
Britain as to the future status of the Dardanelles in the 
event of a final victory for the Entente. As a-matter 
of fact, Russia’s determination to obtain control of the 
entrance to the Sea of Marmora and thence to the Black 
Sea is a historic factor in Russian policy. Whether 
Great Britain has offered obstacles to the attainment of 
Russia’s desire in this respect is another question. 


a 


THE operations around Verdun continue to be the 
central military factor in the international situation. At 
the beginning of the week the German invaders were 
pressing with great energy their advance west of the 
Meuse, northwest of the main fortifications of Verdun, 
and were making slow progress, dearly bought with lives, 
if the testimony of French observers is accurate. Having 
taken the fortified position of Malancourt at the end of 
last week, the German Crown Prince was supplementing 
that action last Monday by assaults on Bethincourt and 
Hill 304. It was recognized by Franco-British military 
authorities that success at the last-named point would 
bring danger to the defenders, as it would place a con- 
siderable part of the railroad to Paris under the gunfire 
of the Germans. Nevertheless, no note of doubt as to the 
final outcome of the operations around the hotly contested 
city was discernible in the French reports, official and un- 
official. 


Brevities. 


This might be called the Appeal Number of the Register. 


There is no reason why the rich should be allowed to 
motor and play golf on Sunday, and the small boy pre- 
vented from throwing a baseball. 


The timid may be willing to bear blows, indignities, and 
injuries, but the bearing of them does not save them 
from greater injuries, wrongs, and blows. It invites ag- 
gression, violence, and wrong. 


The best spring tonic is a brisk walk. Hill-climbing 
should wait a while longer till heart and muscles have 
been trained a bit, unless you are one of the happy mortals 
to whom winter presents no unsurmountable obstacles 
to outdoor exercise. 


It is hardly worth while to practise in the realm of 
morals and religion the Chinese art of “saving one’s face.” 
We always respect a man who confesses that he has made 
mistakes before, and that he may make mistakes again, 
if only he means to make as few as possible. 
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When Mazzini was asked what ought to be taught to 
children in school, he is said to have replied: “Some 
knowledge of astronomy. A man learns nothing if he 
has not learned to wonder, and astronomy can best teach 
the mystery and grandeur of the universe.” 


We act continually from impulse, but our impulses 
have been largely predetermined by habitual reactions. 
It is the province of education to give a training that shall 
make the inhibition of dangerous impulses and the joy- 
ful yielding to good impulses simply inevitable. 


A strange apathy is creeping over the American people 
as a result of the long-continued and repeated calls upon 
their sympathy and aid. Human nature cannot keep 
up to the pitch of interest such as was excited last year, 
and a relapse is a not unnatural result of overstrain. 
Hence this year things have become commonplace; even 
the most awful sufferings have become a matter of course 
with people, and response to the calls for help diminishes. 
Yet in the mean time the necessities grow more vast and 
tragic. We must do more, rather than less, than ever 
before. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Miracles. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with interest the article by Mr. Paton on 
miracles quoted in a recent number of the Register. ‘The 
subject is too large to do justice to in a short note, but 
I should like to make one or two brief comments. 

I can agree with Mr. Paton in what he says about the 
miraculous coloring given to some perfectly natural 
events, either from misunderstanding of those who were 
present at the time they occurred or by a gradual trans- 
formation, and frequent repetitions of the story. To this 
group belong the following stories: the transformation of 
water into wine, the multiplying of five loaves of bread 
into five thousand, the causing of a storm to cease (by 
an incantation), the sending of demons into swine, the 
cursing of a fig-tree, and the finding of a piece of money 
in a fish’s mouth. This would be sorcery. A perfectly 
simple and natural explanation can be given and has 
been given of all these incidents. 

But now we come to a different group,—the so-called 
miracles of healing. I have no doubt that Jesus cured 
physical diseases by spiritual power. That this was in 
accordance with law, and not a violation or interrup- 
tion of law, I firmly believe. Where I differ from Mr. 
Paton is in his view of the three events, usually regarded as 
miraculous of the restoring life to a dead body, or one 
apparently dead. Mr. Paton says those that are dead 
remain dead, but this assumes the whole question. Of 
course if we mean by death a condition which cannot be 
changed, we naturally cannot believe these stories; it 
would be a contradiction in terms. But if we mean that 
the vital current has ceased to flow, but under certain 
conditions, and by an influence sufficiently powerful, life 
could be restored, these stories present no difficulties. 
This is my own belief. That these events took place 
under the domain of law, I have no doubt any more than 
in the stories of healing. There was in them no viola- 
tion or interruption of law any more than in the narration 
of the miracles of healing so-called. 

The word “‘miracle” does not necessarily imply any 
violation of law; it simply is an equivalent for a “‘ wonder- 
ful work.” Lome 0 

Boston, Mass. 
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Stil am I God. 


HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL, 


Broken and wan the dreamer gazed 

On the murk of war, on the horrible strife,— 
Broken and wan and sore amazed 

To have lost the glamour that made life, life. 


“T have lost the golden thread of the soul 
That bound men’s hearts in an unseen clan, 

I have lost the hope of the beautiful Whole, 
For the brute is rampant and rends the man. 


We had tamed the brute and brought him to heel, 
And now he rises and claims his due, 

And now to the brute the man must kneel,— 
O God, my God, have we lost Thee too? 


Our souls are choked with a torrent of blood, 
Our hearts are rent with the hideous sight, 
O God, our God, Whom we loved as the Good, 
O God, our God, Whom we served as the Light!” 


God looked down on that awful night, 
God looked down on the fields of the dead, 
On the dreamer wan with the terrible sight. 
“Still am I God,” the Lord God said. 


“Dost thou not see Me die in the fight? 

Dost thou not see Me rise with the dead? 
Still am I God, I am Light, thy Light, 

Thy God and thy Good,” the Lord God said. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


ye 


My Senior year at Harvard College was full of in- 
terest. Among other things I attended lectures by Asa 
Gray, Jeffries Wyman, and Louis Aggasiz. Aggasiz 
was the stalwart opponent of Darwinism, while Gray and 
Wyman were slowly drifting toward its support. Francis 
Bowen called it the “‘mud philosophy” and claimed 
that its acceptance would be fatal to morals and religion. 
Wyman gave a course of lectures on ‘Embryology,’ lead- 
ing up to a position favorable to Darwin. At the close 
of his lectures I asked, ‘‘Do you wish us to understand 
that you accept Darwin’s account of the origin of species?” 
He replied: “No, I do not wish you to understand any- — 
thing of the kind. I give you the facts and let you draw 
your own conclusions.” At the close of the year I was 
asked to preach at the Barton Square Church in Salem, _ 
Mass. After the service the chairman of the committee _ 
asked me to take the supply of the pulpit for the remain- 
ing Sundays of my college year. There were twelve 
Sundays, and I told him I had only five sermons and no 
time to write any more. He said, ‘““Come when you 
can; and when .you cannot come, send some preacher 
from Cambridge.’’ I accepted the invitation and sent 
them Drs. Thomas Hill, A. P. Peabody, and Oliver — 
Stearns. Dr. Stearns preached the last Sunday, and told 
me that they were going to give me a call. I said, “I 
do not believe it, because the congregation has shown no 
particular interest in my preaching.” I learned after- 
ward that the people of Salem did not wear their hearts 
on their sleeves, and did not welcome a stranger 
they were ready to receive him into the intimacy of 
homes. 1 
During the year I had preached thirty times. Just be- 
fore Commencement, at the request of Secretary Lowe 
I went to Ilion and Ithaca, N.Y., to visit two ney 
churches. I preached two Sundays in the court-house 
Ithaca, and in the week between wrote the “‘Co: 
ment part,” which I delivered, on neha eturn 
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First Church in Harvard Square, where college exercises 
were then held. My subject, assigned to me by Prof. 
Child, was a petition to the British Parliament signed by 
Jane Carlyle, Mary Somerville, Harriet Martineau, and 
other women, who asked that the right of suffrage be 
granted to women householders and taxpayers. I 
advocated their reasonable request. Soon after the first 
Sunday I received from Salem my call to the Barton 
Square Church. Judge Stansbury was the chairman of 
the parish committee of the Ithaca Church, and I called 
upon him to say, ‘‘You have called a meeting to be held 
Wednesday evening, and it occurs to me that possibly you 
may discuss the question of giving mea call.” He said, 
“The meeting was called for that purpose.” I replied, ‘“‘ As 
I think no minister ought to allow a call to be given him 
which he does not intend to accept, I have come to say 
that I have this morning received a call from Salem, 
Mass., which I shall accept.” While I was in the judge’s 
office, Dr. Wiswall, a Presbyterian minister of thirty 
years’ standing in Ithaca, came in. Being introduced to 
me, he greeted me very courteously and then proceeded 
to catechise me. The dialogue proceeded somewhat as 
follows :— 

“T understand, sir, that you do not believe the Bible.” 

“No, sir, not as you understand it.” 

“You do not believe in Christ?” 

“No, sir, not in the way you do.” 

“You do not accept the atonement?’’ 

“No, sir, not in the way you do,” et cetera. 

Turning to Judge Stansbury and to me, the doctor 
bowed very courteously and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I am an 
old man, and I shall soon appear before the bar of God. 
Some day I shall see you there; and, gentlemen, you 
will be upon the left hand. Good-morning!’’ And he 
went out. In a few minutes a young lawyer came in 
and said:- “Judge, what have you been doing to the 
doctor? He is going up the street telling everybody he 
meets that the young minister in your office is a very 
plausible young man, but a thorough infidel.’”’ In a few 
minutes two other young lawyers came in, with a simi- 
lar report. The next Sunday they all came to hear me 
preach at the court-house. 

Immediately after Commencement I began to make 
preparation for my settlement in Salem. While I was 
studying in college, Dr. Stearns’s daughter, to whom I 
was engaged, had been acting as his private secretary. 
We were married September 18, and I was ordained 
in Salem, October 3. An elegant reception was given to 
us in Hamilton Hall, and the following morning a good 
lady informed us that my wife would now be expected 
to call with me on all the families of the parish in return 
for the reception. I then laid down a rule from which 
I have never deviated. I said: “‘My wife has married 
me. Iam the servant of the parish, but she is not; and I 
shall insist that the ladies of Salem shall treat her as they 
would any other lady coming into the city. If they wish 
to make her acquaintance, it will be only an act of cour- 
tesy for them to call upon her first. Moreover, I shall 
not expect my wife to act in the parish any differently 
from other ladies. She will take no office merely be- 
cause she is the minister’s wife.” ‘This rule, lived up to 
in three parishes, has worked admirably. It gave other 
ladies opportunity to do work which they were glad to 
undertake, and removed all formality from our relations. 
As a result my wife was always a favorite worker with 
other ladies, and never for one moment anything but a 


no calls together; for a minister, like 
anied by his wife loses his profes- 
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Immediately after my ordination I started for Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where the first great battle over creedal 
statements was waged with animosity. Francis E. 
Abbot had given me the right hand of fellowship, and 
he was now the leader of the opposition to the Preamble 
of the Constitution of the National Conference. He, 
I, and A. W. Stevens, who was afterward associated 
with him in the conduct of the Index, were guests at the 
same house. Immediately after Mr. Abbot offered his 
substitute for the Preamble, Dr. Hedge was seen coming 
up the aisle like a steam tug at full speed. He made a 
vigorous protest, and, although many regarded him as a 
transcendental heretic, he became the doughty champion 
of Unitarian conservatism. ‘The battle raged all day, 
and Abbot was defeated. Ecclesiastically, he and I 
parted company that day. He was the fiery opponent 
of the Conference, and I later became its secretary. But 
we never parted company as friends, and we were never 
five minutes together that we were not engaged in contro- 
versy. 

When I began my ministerial work, I made three rules: 
first, I would give one day every week to unpaid service 
to the Unitarian churches; second, in my parish work 
I would not do anything myself that I could get any- 
body else to do; third, I would do to-day only that 
which could not be postponed until to-morrow. ‘These 
rules worked admirably. They led me to give attention 
to the most important things, to make the members of 
my parish fellow-workers and responsible helpers; and 
in a short time they laid upon me official responsibilities 
of many kinds. My parishioners gladly accepted the 
responsibility for arranging all festivals, charitable opera- 
tions, and work in the Sunday-school, without consult- 
ing me. It almost broke the heart of one of my succes- 
sors, who had been accustomed to be the sole promoter 
of good works in his parish, to have the officers of the 
Sunday-school arrange for a picnic, as I had taught 
them to do, without consulting the minister. He thought 
it argued lack of confidence in him. On my first Sunday 
I gave notice that I would like to meet boys to form a 
minister’s class in the Sunday-school. Seven boys met 
on the church steps and came into my class. They, 
and other boys who afterward came in,—all who survive 
to this day,—are now influential in the business of Salem 
and Boston. We soon moved into the church, and it was 
arranged in the Sunday-school that all classes of boys 
and girls who thought they were old enough to leave 
were to be promoted to the minister’s class in the church. 
Other older men and women came in, and we soon had a 
class of about thirty, constantly changing. ‘The result 
was that at the end of sixteen years fully half of the 
congregation had passed through my class, understood 
my meaning, and were loyal supporters. One excellent 
result was that out of this class we formed a dramatic 
club, kept the boys and girls together, and married them 
within the church. I met, one Sunday after I had left 
Salem, five couples that I had married out of that class. 
I know no way in which a minister, who is not an ex- 
traordinary genius, can serve his church with such good 
results. Much later than this, in Chicago two girls 
from a family that did not believe in Sunday-schools up 
to that time joined my class. In a subsequent visit to 
Chicago I found the father of that family acting as 
superintendent and his two daughters as teachers in the 
Sunday-school. 

As a result of my first rule to serve the churches without 
pay, official work of various kinds came to me. The 
Essex Conference was formed in my church in 1866, 
and soon afterward I became its secretary. Of this I 
shall have more to say later. Here let me put on 
record a partial list of the offices I have held, mostly un- 
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paid: I was director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion nine years; I was secretary of the National Confer- 
ence twelve years, and ex officio member of the Council; 
I served on the Council of the Conference by election 
eight years, and twice was chairman of the Council. I 
was one of the committee which founded the Ministers’ 
Institute in 1876, and was afterward one of its directors. 
I was never without an office in some one of our organiza- 
tions, and I loyally served them, together with the Uni- 
tarian Association and the National Conference. For 
other work I received a small compensation. In 1875 
for six months I wrote all the editorials for the Liberal 
Christian of New York, of which Dr. Bellows was the 
nominal editor. When Mr. Mumford was editor of 
the Christian Register forty years ago, he asked me to 
write weekly editorials for his paper. I continued the 
practice of writing editorials under Ames and Barrows 
until I became, by natural process of evolution, the editor 
of the paper nearly twenty years ago. 

I always cherished the friendship of the most extreme 
radicals who were broad enough to associate with me. 
One of my most cherished friendships was with Samuel 
Johnson, living in Salem and preaching to an independent 
church in Lynn. He would not join any conference or 
association, because he said there could be no real con- 
ference when more than two persons met. He is now 
mostly remembered by our people for his hymns. He 
and Samuel Longfellow made a book of hymns which 
went by the name of ‘‘The Sam Book.” He published 
three large, volumes on the Oriental religions, which 
helped me to an appreciation of our debt to them. He 
was a Tennysonian man, and I profited greatly by 
his friendship. My denominational activities amused 
him, and his greeting often was, ‘“‘Well, Batchelor, still 
organizing?’’ At my ordination Francis E. Abbot gave 
me the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. John Weiss 
gave me the charge. Together with Frederick Frothing- 
ham I attended the first meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, paid my fee, and became a charter member. 
I assisted at the organization of the Radical Club, which 
held its meetings at the houses of Dr. C. A. Bartol and 
Mr. J. T. Sargent. 

The air was full of discordant notes. The two main 
divisions were Channing Unitarians and Parkerites. I 
was not a Channing Unitarian, because I was on Parker’s 
side so far as theology was concerned. I was not a Park- 
erite, because I was sharply opposed to Parker’s position 
in regard to the church, baptism, and the communion. 
Much to the grief of Dr. Gannett, Parker made flippant 
remarks about the communion service, in which he thought 
“a crumb of baker’s bread and a drop of grocer’s wine’’ 
played too large a part. Had the Unitarians accepted 
Parker’s position, there would not be left in Boston to-day 
a single Unitarian church. 

When I went to Salem, I found the communion ser- 
vice administered in the old-fashioned way. That I 
did not like, and, fortunately for me, the original con- 
stitution of the Independent Church in Barton Square 
gave me the precedent I needed. Henry Colman, the 
first minister, had so planned it that the congregation 
was the church; all its members, without confession of 
creed or covenant, were entitled to all the privileges of 
the church. I argued, therefore, that it was not con- 
sistent with our constitution to offer the service to a 
minority of the congregation, not sure to be the best part 
of it, remaining after the morning service. I. therefore 
proposed to make the service the order for the morning, 
to precede the sermon, the bread and the wine to be 
offered to every one, each member of the congregation 
to be free to partake or abstain, emphasis being laid upon 
the sentiments of brotherhood and mutual service that the 
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common meal symbolized. ‘The reform was carried — 
promptly into effect and still survives after nearly fifty 
years of trial, a real congregational communion. 

It is difficult for younger people now to understand the 
controversies that once disturbed the peace of our 
churches. It was not an affair of persecution on either 
side, but an open warfare in which the Parkerites were 
quite as expert in the use of epithets as the Channing 
Unitarians. I should have been dropped from the 
membership of the Radical Club, after I became secre- 
tary of the National Conference, had it not been for the 
friendship of Dr. C. A. Bartol, at whose house I at one 
time read an essay on “Scientific Ethics.” The Free 
Religious Association had at its birth two aspects,—the 
academic, which for a time attracted such men as Emerson 
and Adler, and the propagandist, which won the day and 
after a period of activity caused the final decline of the 
Association. It was the plan to draw together the minis- 
ters and churches that stood aloof from the Unitarian 
Association and the National Conference, and to form 
what was practically a new denomination. I attended 
the meetings of the Association until I heard John Weiss 
repeat with applause the words of Macbeth,— 


“the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; 


but now they make of him a Unitarian minister.” 

After some years of activity the ministers who had 
joined in the movement left the ministry or returned to 
the Unitarian ranks; the churches also acted in a similar 
manner. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Quickness at the Uptake. 


PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


To be ‘‘gleg at the uptake,” as the Scottish idiom ex- 
presses it, is a most desirable accomplishment. Lack of 
quick understanding and responsiveness turns to flatness 
many a happy jest, chills many a cordial conversational 
advance, beclouds the radiant sunshine of many an 
otherwise perfect friendship. ‘‘A good tale’s no the 
waur o’ being twice tauld,’”’ stoutly affirms one of Scott’s 
less nimble-witted characters, “‘and a body has aye the ~ 
better chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae ~ 
gleg at the uptake as ye are yoursell.’”’ And Stevenson’s | 
David Balfour says deprecatingly of himself, “I was ~ 
never swift at the uptake in such flimsy talk.” The 
slow-moving mind likes to ascribe its lack of speed to the 
weight and magnitude supposed to belong to bodies 
having deliberate motion. 

On the deck of an ocean steamer about to leave 
Liverpool for New York stood two Englishmen, one 
equipped for the voyage, the other, an older man, bid- 
ding him farewell. “So you are still determined to 
throw in your lot with the Yankees?’ said the one about 
to go ashore. ‘“‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘“‘there’s no pening ' 
for me here; I’m going to the land of promise.’ 
I see,’’ responded the other, “the land of 
and’’—after a pause—“‘of expectoration.” 
the quick and laughing rejoinder. “El Cu 
No proverbial British slowness at seeing a jo hat 
dialogue, certainly, whatever its blemishes in other r 
spects. But both that alleged slowness and its oppo 
are illustrated in another scrap of conversation betw 
two other Englishmen walking toge 
and facing the bitterness of a arenes wind from 
North Sea. “A very penetrating east bacon y rke 
one of the pedestrians. ‘Yes, ndencas cam 
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dt expect ‘it'll be I tes te x before it’s ails wi 
vt be at all surprised,’ returned the ee 
-  eeavely, “T’ve often known these cold_winds to 

till Easter and even later.” 
_ Failure to respond promptly. to the little passing 
conversational demands of the occasion is by no means 
peculiar to our British cousins, if indeed it be in any 
degree characteristic of them. ‘‘You came in on a late 
train,” sarcastically observed one American office clerk 
to another, in some irritation at his comrade’s slug- 
_ gishness of apprehension in a little verbal encounter. 
“Why, I took the eight-fifteen, as usual,’ was the un- 
consciously exasperating reply. On the main street 
of a New England city there was trudging homeward one 
rainy evening a middle-aged man laden with bundles 
and umbrella, and also carrying about his person one 
of those telephone-like aids to hearing so indispensable 
_ to the very deaf, but so troublesome to manipulate unless 
both hands are free and all other conditions favorable. 
Advancing toward this denizen of the world of silence 
came a woman of his acquaintance, whom the heavily- 
laden one greeted with smile and bow and apologetic 
gesture of one encumbered arm, in mute excuse for lack 
of more ceremonious salute; and then, with half-depreca- 
tory smile, as of one claiming indulgence and begging to 
be allowed to pass on without further formality or any 
interchange of friendly word, he was about to proceed 
on his way, when it became evident the other was saying 
something and desired to be heard. Accordingly (for 
the obscurity of the night was unfavorable for lip-reading), 
with no little effort and at the risk of dropping one or more 
packages, the deaf person, even more embarrassed by his 
umbrella with its bristling points than by his other encum- 
brances, managed to bring his ear-phone into action 
and to establish communication with the audibly articu- 
late world. And this was what he heard: “Lots of 
rain we’re having lately.””. Where was that good woman’s 
quickness of perception? Had she left it at home, or 
had she never possessed any? For there was no shadow 
of a doubt that she was perfectly well aware of the em- 
barrassed one’s infirmity. Alacrity at the uptake, where 
deaf persons are concerned, often consists in nothing so 
much as an eloquent silence. Its opposite is found in those 
misguided though well-meaning men and women who 
cherish the conviction that no sufferer from deafness is 
truly happy unless he is being shouted at, to the edifica- 
tion or annoyance or undisguised amusement of all in the 
neighborhood. “The harvest of a quiet eye” is some- 
thing the shouters have never heard of, and in any event 

it would mean nothing to them. 

In the social intercourse of every day the sympathetic 
and promptly responsive listener is rarer than the good 
talker, because to almost every one his own concerns, 

_ the things he likes to talk about, are much more impor- 
tant and interesting than the affairs of the person talking 
E, to him. But fair play and a continuance of cordial 
; conversational relations demand that one shall be will- 
ing to listen at least half the time; and if the group of 
t “ptr numbers more than two the listening part of 
' becomes correspondingly lengthened, and the talk- 
i curtailed. How wonderfully a 
prehension in the listener’s eye rewards and 

thi get and how depressing to him is 

: 0 sion or indifference! Sup- 
’s next neighbor at the table is 
e to have the butter passed, and one 

ion, become conscious of the inat- 

the first request; if the service is then 
acrity and a contrite “Butter 


“sane proposition. 
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at wit go utterly unacknowledged, to observe the butter- 
eater continue with no change in his serious mien his 
disquisition on the comparative lack of historical signifi- 
cance in the cuneiform inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign. A lesser degree of preoccupation with his chosen 
department of learning would have contributed to the 
greater social success of that dinner-guest. 

Good talk is like good poetry: it owes much of its 
virtue to the party of the second part. The grievous 
wrong that Aldrich tells us we do to the song of the 
poets if our own heart does not bring to their high 
imagining as much beauty as they sing, is a wrong still 
oftener committed in daily conversation by those who 
have neither inherited nor acquired that alacrity of 
sympathetic understanding and response known to the 
canny Scot as quickness at the uptake. 

MALpDEN, Mass. 


Are We Sane? 


It seems an entirely disagreeable question. Its sug- 
gestion is of Bedlam as the proper place for us all: may 
not that be evidence that Bedlam is the appropriate place 
for the writer? Maybe; but he will take that risk. 
The proposition may be extravagant, but extravagances 
have their use. They are sometimes the only way of 
getting sense into people. We are so apt to think well 
of ourselves, to praise up our pretty little world and our 
precious selves as part of it, that it is good for our health 
to remember that a quite other view is at least con- 
ceivable. Let us imagine, for instance, that a complete 
outsider, a messenger, say, from Mars or some other ex- 
traneous planet, should pay us a visit and examine our 
civilization as it exists to-day. We may suppose him as 
entirely intelligent, entirely reasonable; acquainted, 
moreover, with our accepted canons of reason; knowing 
what we accept as good and as evil; knowing what our 
best thought tells us, what it accepts as sanity; and 
observing, at the same time, the things we actually do. 
What, we ask, would his verdict be, and what would be 
the grounds for his verdict? That, at any rate, seems a 
He would find a goodly number of 
lunatic asylums—their number and population are largely 
incteasing. Might he not conceivably go away with the 
impression, and transmit it to his wondering trans-spatial 
audience, that our earth itself is a lunatic asylum; that 
*tis indeed ‘a mad world, my masters’! 

What would he find among us? He studies, for in- 
stance, our modern war. People rush to arms; there is 
battle after battle and scenes of inconceivable horror and 
devilry. Whole tracts are desolated, towns and villages 
are burned, women and children slaughtered, animals 
subjected to horrible tortures. Commerce and industry 
are stopped; everything that makes for life and happiness 
put back. Then, when each side is exhausted, bled 
to the white, a halt is called. Representatives of each 
meet round a board, discuss their quarrel, argue the 
matter out on terms of reason, of mutual give-and-take, 
come to an understanding, and take up again with peace 
and industry under these terribly reduced terms. But, 
he asks, if the matter is finally settled by reason, the 
only conceivable way, why did they not recognize this 
before? If reason is the only way now, was it not the 
only way then? Did it take all these rivers of blood to 
show them that fact? In the course of the war he notices 
a curious thing. Following the camps are hospitals with 
elaborate equipments, an array of people wearing red 
crosses. Their business, he finds, is to heal and save. 
The guns and rifles in front are busy maiming and de- 
stroying; and when that business is over these others 
are equally busy trying to undo the deadly work. The 
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one set, in overwhelming proportions, are smashing up 
everything; the other are trying their hardest to undo 
what the others have done. What is he to make of it all? 
Is it Bedlam? 

From the fighters he comes to the people who are not 
fighting. He finds them all, the highest, the most 
civilized nations, engaged, at enormous, devastating cost, 
in preparing to fight. ‘The money spent on these prepara- 
tions, if used for agriculture, for manufacture, would 
abolish poverty and turn the earth into a paradise. He 
is told that these armaments are built and maintained to 
insure the world’s peace. He is surprised. He sees 
that unarmed people are the people of peace; that in 
communities where every man carries a revolver or a 
dagger there the most murders are committed. Is not 
that a truth for nations as well as men? And when you 
have brought your armies and fleets into play, will not 
the trouble have to be settled in the end, not by cannons 
and bayonets, but by that council board and the calling 
in of reason? Does the cannon ever settle anything or 
ever bring peace? He finds in actual existence a singular 
thing. ‘Iwo great nations, who have fought each other 
of old, England and America, have now for a century 
tried the principle of unarmed peace and found it work 
perfectly. Between Canada and the United States, 
there exist thousands of miles of boundary line. On the 
Great Lakes, which form part of the boundary, not a 
warship; along the vast stretches of mainland, not a 
regiment, not a sentry-box. All goes well; no thought 
of aggression on either side. 

Here in England there were once seven kingdoms, all 
armed against each other. Now Wessex never dreams of 
arming against Northumbria. They can settle their 
affairs in a better way. Yet, as if all this did not exist, 
as if it had taught no lesson, the nations go on arming, 
and ruining themselves in the process. They have not 
seen yet, with such plain object-lessons before their eyes, 
that if every ugly warship were at the bottom of the sea 
and all the swords done into ploughshares, the world in 
five years would double its wealth and double its happiness. 
Instead, they build more warships. 
world? 

He looks a little closer, into our industries. Here he 
finds the workmen massed into one army, the capitalists 
into another. ‘They are full of the notion that their in- 
terests are hostile, their camps are full of war cries. 
Every now and then the hostilities break out into open 
war, and we have the strike. The mills are closed, the 
mines emptied of the coal-winners, the trains cease to run. 
Everywhere confusion, enormous losses, starvation in 
the workers’ homes. ‘Then, when everybody has reached 
the limit of wretchedness, a conference is called. Again 
the council board, where the opposing parties meet and 
talk matters over. After fighting, then reason. Of 
course, there was only one way of settling matters, by 
this process of reasoning. But, our inquirer asks, did 
they not know that before? Do these people never 
reason till their bellies are empty? ‘Their reason was 
there, in them, at the beginning. Why had it to wait for 
its innings till all these other stupid, impossible ways 
had been tried? Surely this is a people with whom 
reason comes in last, where it appears spasmodically, 
at rare intervals. But is not that the way of things in 
Bedlam? ‘The odd thing, our observer would reflect, is 
that these people knew all these commonplaces ages ago. 
All their great religions had taught them. 

On the whole, we fear that our friend’s report of us 
would be the reverse of complimentary. If we are ever 
in our right mind it is only by fits and starts, with quick 
reversions to the old unreason. The Latin poet, he 
might say, in describing himself has described the race: 
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Is it not a queer 


“Videor meliora proboque, sed deteriora sequor” (“I see and — 
admire the better, but I follow the worse’’). Still, would 
his report be correct? We have imagined him here as 
on a cursory visit, in which he has had time to record . 
only his first impressions. We, who are of the race and 
know it from inside, could add some elucidations and 
corrections. We might agree with him that we are not 
entirely sane, but we could add that we are on the way 
to sanity. A mind better than our own is evidently in 
charge of us, and leading us on toward its own level. It 
is constructing a kingdom of rationality in a being who 
began with faintest dawns of reason—a rude animal, 
dominated by brute instincts, derived from a still lower 
ancestry. Man as he is to-day is only half himself, 
still struggling with a coil of old insanities. History shows 
us his long struggle with them, his slow emergency from 
them. 

Perhaps the vividest idea of it in the old world is given 
us in the Greek drama. Aischylus, in the “ Choephori,”’ 
represents the triumph of the law of the lex talionis: 
“O great Parce, may Jupiter cause the triumph of the 
law that outrage shall be punished by outrage, that 
murder avenge murder, evil for evil.’’ It is the law of the 
ancient time. So we see Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia. 
Clytemnestra, her mother, kills Agamemnon, the son of 
Agamemnon kills Clytemnestra, and the Furies pursue 
him for this murder. Then the poet, on whom the new 
spirit has dawned, in the “Eumenides’’ proclaims the 
abolition of this law. At the temple of Delphi, whither 
Orestes has fled, Minerva dissuades the Furies from their 
vengeance. ‘They now cry: ‘Let discord, insatiable of 
crimes, no longer make its voice heard; may the blood 
of citizens no longer dye the ground; may never again 
men become murderers to avenge a murder; may the 
interest of the State reign henceforth in all hearts. Be 
united, O Athenians, in a common love, in a common hate 
against the enemy.” 

That was a step toward sanity, but only a step. 
Man was still fumbling after the true formula of his 
humanity. That was reached when Jesus told his 
disciples to love not only their own race, but all races, 
their enemies even, because God loved and cared for 
them all. Not in the Church with its bloodstained 
history, not in theologies with their brutal affirmations 
about God and man, not in modern society with its 
hypocrisies, its make-believes, not in ourselves with our 
vanities, our jealousies, our constant lapses, is sanity, 
but in the Mind that was from the beginning, that 
through the ages wrought in our race to bring it from 
animal to man; and we approximate to sanity only as in 
word, thought, and deed we follow.—J. Brierley. 


Words. 


Language, in its sectional developments, sometimes de- 
ceives. We use it too often to deceive one another, and 
to deceive ourselves. But that, after all, is only inci- 
dental. It is not its main testimony. "Taken on its 
broadest scale, language is perhaps the most striking of all 
evidences of the essential spirituality of man, and th 
spirituality of the system of things under which he live 
Its beginnings were in hoarse cries; its first words w 
of animal movements and animal satisfactions. yk 
into the dictionary to-day and see there what has come to 
us since then! It is full of words that shine on us as th 
stars in heaven. How is it that we have such wore 4 
“holiness,” “purity,’’ “goodness,”’ “love, 
We have ‘these words and their opposites. Against 
ity’’ we have ‘ ‘impurity,”” against “honesty,” “d 
esty,’”’ against ‘cleanness,’ “uncleanness”’; and 
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_ them there is a great gulf fixed which no jugglery can 
_ pass over. Our own life may be a turbid enough mixt- 
ure; our actions, our desires may be full of compromises; 
but there is no mixture in the words nor in the mean- 
ings they convey. ‘hey shine up there upon us as the 
final conscience of the race, that ultimate judgment whose 
ultimate sentence no casuistry can abate, a judgment 
whose sentence is always re-echoed in the soul. How did 
they reach that place and that power? Can it mean 
aught else than that they are a transcript of the eter- 
nal law of things, a clear and manifest revelation of it? 
Observe how these words have grown in their meaning. 
The word ‘‘God” in the various languages arose out of 
the crudest conceptions. ‘‘Deus” goes back to the Aryan 
“Diva,”’ or the dawn; ‘‘Yahweh”’ was the rain and light- 
ning sender. Then we have nature gods, tribal gods, 
their services bound up with material national needs. 
But the word grows. As the soul of man awoke it 
found itself to be the echo of a larger soul. Its striving 
for purity, for perfectness, leads it on to the Origin of 
that desire, a holiness, a purity beyond its own. The 
process goes on until now all that striving and all the 
answers to it have concentrated themselves into the Holy 
Name. 

The New Testament is the greatest of our world treas- 
ures, if only for the words it contains and what they mean. 
If all the historic facts there were disproved,—they never 
will be,—it would yet be to us the world’s pearl of price, 
simply for its collection of words. Where should we be 
if those words were torn out? ‘They never can be. ‘The 
world may go on in its ignoble strivings, its materialisms, 
its brutal lusts. But above these, in the heavens of lan- 
guage, will still shine those mighty words,—“ God,” and 
“Christ,” ““redemption,’’ “‘sacrifice,’”’ “eternal salvation,”’ 
“purity,” “holiness,’’ “love,” “the final rest.”” When- 
ever we look up we see them. At present they seem far 
above, out of reach, but they are there. Their light is 
a prophecy which is yet to be fulfilled. Some day they 
will come nearer, enter more definitely into our currency, 
the veritable language of the heart, the expression of 
that heavenly life which the heart shall have reached.— 
London Christian W orld. 
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Preaching. 


REV. ALFRED CHASE NICKERSON. 


At first thought it would seem that the subject of 
preaching has to do with preachers only, and, truly, 
theological students do listen to courses of lectures by 
eminent preachers on preaching. But the hearers have 

_ most to do with preaching, not only because they are far 
more numerous than the preachers, but because preach- 
ing while by the preacher is for the hearer. Doctors 
hear lectures on the practice of the healing art, and we 
say doctors practise, but more truly doctors direct, 
and the patients practise what they say. So this topic 
is ample justified. It is the people who have most to 
do with preaching. Without them there could be no 
_ preaching. 
_ What is its present status? We have two parties in 
the religious world, and one of them, the formalists, 
‘presented mostly by the Roman and Episcopal churches, 
consider preaching less and less important. Where 
ance for salvation is upon the correctness and con- 
ntiousness of certain acts of devotion, preaching must 
a secondary place. Where reliance for spiritual 
mental and moral alertness and prompt 
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the mind of a preacher. The vast majority of men and 
women feel that the preacher’s latest utterance is the heart 
of the service. In the Roman church the moment of the 
elevation of the host, when, by a miracle, bread and wine 
are changed into the body of God, is the most solemn 
moment in the worship. In the Episcopal church the 
moment when the creed is to be recited brings all be- 
lievers in it to their feet. In the great mass of Protestant 
churches, because we think, as Mr. E. P. Powell puts it, 
that “religion is a result of mind, adjusted and read- 
justed to widening environments of knowledge,” we go 
not down on our knees nor stand upright on our feet, 
but when the hour strikes for the living word, forget 
hands and feet for the preparations of the heart, set wide 
the doors of the mind, and say under our breaths to 
Him who is “closer than breathing, nearer than hands 
and feet,” “Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 
Some men believe that the truth is wrapped in a symbol 
and that the more mysterious the symbol the higher 
the truth, but most of us think God’s witness to be 
within. 

I often marvel that people come week after week, 
year after year, to listen to the same voice, on the same 
general theme, in the same place, when they would 
not and do not give the same continuity of devotion to 
any speaker on any other theme. I know that they 
listen to the spirit. The preacher realizes the truth of 
the words of him who spake as never man spake, “It 
is not I who speak, but the Father who speaketh in me.” 

How marvellous the history of preaching has been. 
From the day when Peter’s sermon pierced the hearts 
of his hearers down to our own day, men with fire-touched 
lips have found answering echoes in the hearts around 
them when they have preached righteousness, mercy, 
consolation. Huguenots and Waldenses, in France, 
preached out of. the midst of the furnace of affliction. 
We see these people, in the mountains, faithful unto 
death, preaching freedom for the soul. The streets of 
Geneva thrill to-day with quickening memories as one 
walks therein, and in Scotland and England the story 
of our Puritan forebears makes all our nerves more tense 
and our hearts as steel. Again and again the pulpit has 
been God’s throne, and, through human lips, more than 
Sinaitic messages have passed. Green, in his History of 
the English people, tells how Melville preached to King 
James. Gown and bands are not essential to preach- 
ing. ‘There are two kings,” he told him, when James 
extolled his royal authority, ‘and two kingdoms in 
Scotland. There is Christ Jesus, the King, and his 
kingdom the kirk, whose subject King James the Sixth 
is, and of whose kingdom not a king nor a lord, nor a 
head, but a member.”’ Savonarola in Florence pro- 
claimed the same king and kingdom. Knox in Scot- 
land, George Fox in England, Wesley in Georgia, White- 
field in New England, their voices run around the globe 
to-day, and Channing, Robertson, and Brooks with 
true melodious utterances keep God’s word forever 
chiming on. How we revere it all, the preaching of the 
gospel! In obscure men, whose names have faded like 
the last summer’s flowers, we find the spirit sweet and 
high. The shepherds used to carry old English preachers 
on their backs through the snowdrifts which choked 
the English roads. One preacher had a spade strapped 
on his saddle behind, that he might cut his own way 
through the snow. In Kentucky, when it was a border 
State, its towns full of saloons, gamblers, and armed men, 
the Methodist circuit riders, refused houses and barns to 
preach in, preached in the open, and many a place be- 
came gradually respectable, and finally religious, al- 
most solely through this service. 

If the story of the influence of preaching upon civiliza- 
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tion and upon individual hearts could be graphically 
written, there were no tale of romance so thrilling, no 
other history so magnetic, from the days when Chrysos- 
tom returned to Constantinople, and all the Bosphorus 
was ablaze with its welcoming lamps, green boughs over 
shop doors, and garlands around the forum, to the days, 
lately sped, when at the summons of the lamented Brooks 
the money-changers of State and Wall Streets left their 
boards for their Bibles. The real prophetic preaching 
has been like an alarm bell—its rope our heart chords; 
and its tone has gripped men, as though Death were at 
the door and somewhat slain within for whose life we 
are accountable. Something is slain in our land. Honor, 
conscience, purity are slain when women walk the streets 
in fear, and men know not whom to trust. Such an 
hour is the preacher’s! As it was Garfield’s, in the Wall 
Street mob of frenzied men, when, with Lincoln dead 
at the Capitol, and apprehension like a cold phantom 
throned in men’s hearts, he reminded them that ‘God 
reigns,’ and, as of old, at Gennesaret, so in stony Wall 
Street, ‘there was a great calm.” 

It is not because Jesus commanded it that preaching 
shall be maintained. He was too wise to count on the 
survival of any usage because of his approbation. It 
will live in the future not because it has so long been 
customary. We have come to those days when the 
flavor of antiquity tells against a practice, and especially 
here in America. We quote approvingly, ‘Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.’ Certainly curiosity cannot sus- 
tain it. Sensational preaching soon flares out. It is not 
human nature’s need, man’s humility, docility, sense 
of dependence, which will insure the voice attuned to 
righteousness and praise in centuries to come. Man 
to-day is in no abject mood. He does not feel himself 
“as a little child, who knows not when to go out or come 
in.” He feels himself strong and intends to be stronger, 
and he is sure that he knows a great deal. ‘The best 
and most appreciative hearers of the word to-day are 
volunteers at church because they wish to be there, 
undeterred by shallow sneers, unterrified by ancient 
threats. They are men who think for themselves, who 
are self-reliant, serviceable men. ‘They do not expect 
to be boosted up by the pastor, as a little child is lifted 
by the astronomer, that he may look. through the tele- 
scope. They stand on the same stair as the preacher. 
The old motives are dead, but preaching is very much 
alive, never more so. We count on the future of preach- 
ing because the instinct that leads us to it is born in 
both preacher and hearer. Jesus built on an inde- 
structible need in man when he commended preaching. 
James Bryce, a modern man in a modern world, thus 
indorses the power on which the expectation of Jesus 
was based: “The strength and vitality of a race depend 
less on the quickening of its intelligence than on the 
solidity of its character. Its character depends on the 
moral ideas which govern its life, and on the habits in 
which these ideas take shape, and these, in their turn, 
depend very largely upon the conceptions which the race 
has formed of religion, and on the influence which re- 
ligion has over it.” 

The preacher’s is not an easy task. ‘“‘ Your work is to 
preach the perfect,” said Channing. No man with any 
modesty in him feels equal to this task. If he were not 
persuaded that his auditors are, with him, looking away 
from any personal presentation of the theme, any per- 
sonal defects in the speaker, to a common ideal, in which 
they mutually rejoice and which they together follow 
after, he could never show his face in a pulpit. There is 
an entire change of motive in the broad church preachers 
of to-day. Of old and for long the object aimed at was 
individual salvation, the rescuing of men one by one, 
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or in revival Sholves! from the “merited wrath “of " 
To-day we know that for centuries the preachers were 
crying wolf, wolf! to scare the lambs of the flock into a 
theological penfold. Now, we know that God never 

hated a child, never pursued with wrath, and so our 

objects are instruction in righteousness, the inspiration 

of life, and sympathy in trouble and sorrow. ‘There are 

always men to preach the gospel, whatever its note for 

the new time,—men who are born to this thing, who can- 

not with any heart.do anything else; and although the 

laborer, everywhere, is worthy his hire, born ministers 

would sooner do the work of the ministry for scant wages 

than to engage in any other pursuit for a rich remunera- 

tion. 

Be sure the work is not so easy or so slight as it appears 
to some, and that any man entering the ministry as an 
easy way in which to earn a living soon earns no living 
therein, lacking the first qualifications for success. In_ 
the ministry financial calculation put first vitiates the 
entire work. As a youth chooses a maiden for herself, 
without regard to her wealth or poverty, and, God help- 
ing him, can wed no other, so is it with every man who 
is called to preach. Although men do not always realize 
the many years of preparation necessary to the work of 
the ministry, and the steady expenditure of money for 
which there is long no return, although the laity does 
not always remember that books are the minister’s tools 
with which he works and that professional books are 
the most expensive on sale, the men are, fortunately, 
very few who grudge the preacher his salary. ‘To-day 
we preachers are set in a more dignified place, mentally, 
than the pastors in days of old. They could command 
outward subservience, which we do not want; they were 
authority for all matters under the sun; but to us is 
given the heavenly vision of an exalted human nature, 
to which we can successfully appeal. ‘To us comes the 
chance, not to patch up an already ruined estate, but to 
cultivate virgin soil for growths of righteous thought 
and deed ever more and more divine. 

In our liberal church, especially, the present seems as 
prophetic as it does on our Western American plains, where 
almost every year the corn and wheat amaze men’s ex- 
pectations. Moreover, every sort of life depends on the 
commodity we sell. Business and society, trades and 
schools, people individually and they in groups, all must 
have brotherhood, brotherly feeling, they must have 
faith, intelligent expectation, they must have love, the 
spirit of fairness, patience, endurance, forgiveness, to 
insure any permanent happiness or success. Religion 
underlies all else. It is the one permanence among all 
earth’s mutabilities. Men in old interpretations of faith — 
showed their people coin of various denominations. — 
Some had one ‘stamp, some another; some held a certain 
inscription, others a differing one. But we own the 
mine. Our teaching of man’s divine possibilities and 
God’s immanence undergrounds all the rest. The world 
makes a better coinage and ever digs from the bosom of 
the earth more gold; but so soon as we are all convinced — 
that every man stands upon inexhaustible resources 
righteousness and truth, that to the well-meaning ¢ 
right-doing man the entire universe is pledged to a sys 
of undefiled rewards called consequences, we shall k: 
that religion is the mightiest power the world 
saw or will see. If in illegitimate usages it has over 
over proved the one invulnerability, if in wars, state 
craft, persecutions, creeds, it has outweighed and out 
all competitors, what will it not do in legitimate develo 

ment, in reconciliations of nation and nation, 
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es, to know its own power; and its ser- 
Ss, who see this, can endure the tax laid on them of 
ie sh theme for every Sunday’s preaching, the social 
criticism more or less inevitable, the disproportionate 
remuneration long the custom everywhere. ‘The hearers, 
~with this conviction that they must preach the gospel 
by attendance on its services, by support from their 
_ pockets, by encouraging friendliness, and, above all, by 
a constantly bettering life, are not to be deterred by 
poor preaching, or social frictions, or neighborly disap- 
proval of their faith, or recurring doubts and fears, 
because the instinct that leads to preaching is born in 
us both. The cause of our hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness is not persuasion, however earnest or eloquent 
it may sometimes be; it is not discourse or argument, 
interesting though one may be and telling the other. It 
is inclination. Our souls instinctively seek “that foun- 
_ tain of eternal drink, flowing unto us from the heaven’s 
brink.” Men will eat what they relish and what nour- 
ishes them. To be sure, there are depraved appetites, 
and men who seek and seem to enjoy what they know 
to be morally innutritious, but so far as the typical man 
deserts religious services to-day, it is because he is not 
given a reasonable faith, such as will assimilate with the 
other various life of which he is daily consumptive. 

Religion is for ‘all sorts and conditions of men.” It 
is for the immature as for the developed intellect. The 
minister preaches to himself. Often, when men know 
it not, he is the one most scored by his words, as Saint 
Paul said, in calling men ‘sinners, of whom I am chief.” 
In our sort of worship it is “God, to whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid,”’ who to all sends out the message. When this has 
been an experience with us over and over, in one place, 
the place becomes a sort of Bethel, and the very walls 
speak. ‘The silence before the service is sometimes as 
effectual as what follows. 

I am persuaded that the supply of preachers and 
hearers will not cease. In many ways religion has 
seemed in recent years at ebb tide, but I believe that 
far out in the deeps of human thought and feeling the 
tide has turned. Its waves will come back to freshen 
the shore. Men are everywhere making advances in 
religious ways because we all desire to set ourselves re- 
peatedly and frequently face to face with our ideals. 
This is an honorable desire. ‘“‘A thing is never too often 
repeated which is never sufficiently learned,” said Seneca. 
We desire to hear the original summons again and again. 
The need is as old as life on the globe. Nothing can 
ever supplant religion! Interest in sociology cannot do 
it. Speculation as to what is believable falls far short 
of it. Science will yet be religion’s dutiful handmaiden, 
eagerly illustrating for all men the similarities of physical 

and religious knowledge. Religion is life at the foun- 
tain-head. It means honesty of thought, so strong and 
coercive that it must result in honesty of action; con- 
stancy of will, so abetted by contemplation of ideals and 

_ the free exercise of virtue that the man shall become 
embodied resolution; faithful, loyal, unswerving sensi- 
tiveness of conscience, as quick as the compass needle 
_ when new circumstances call like the voice of the North 
wind for the support of stern and undeviating rectitude; 
purity of heart, without which none can know what is 
_ most precious, most beautiful. Ah! in this contempla- 
_ tion is there one of us who would have religious voices 

; one who does not fervently hope for more of the 
hh and prayer? Hear these words of the 
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doing: their praise of virtue is a praise of me: God has 
sent me into the world to be his soldier and witness, to 
tell men that their sorrows and fears are vain, that to a 
good man no evil can happen, whether he live or die. 
He sends me at one time here, at another time there; 
he disciplines me by poverty and by prison, that I may 
be the better witness to mankind. With such a ministry 
committed to me, can I any longer care in what place I 
am, or who my companions are, or what they say of me: 
nay, rather, does not my whole nature strain after God, 
his law and his commandments?”’ 
WeEstwoop, Mass. 


The Scornful Spirit. 


The attitude of scorn is so common and is seen in such 
a variety of forms that there is hardly a person who 
has not suffered from its cruel, blighting spirit. We 
see it on a large scale when it manifests itself in those 
religious and national and racial antipathies which have 
lived on generation after generation, century after cent- 
ury, and filled the world with woe. Moving in a still 
smaller circle we find those-who have made it almost a 
habit to look down upon and to belittle everything they 
meet. Their eye searches out with unfailing accuracy 
the one weak spot in a person’s character and they ignore 
all other qualities that might make one almost an exem- 
plary person. They think that no plan of action, no 
scheme of work, which is not of their own planning or 
choosing can possibly succeed. 

Now this scornful temper is no mood in which to 
rightly judge the value or the possibilities of a place or 
person; again and again we are put in the ridiculous 
position of having all our contemptuous judgments set 
at naught by the rich fruitage of talent and power grow- 
ing up in unexpected places and in persons who have been 
despised. It was Moses, born in slavery, who became 
the leader and the lawgiver of a great people. It was 
Amos the herdsman, the gatherer of sycamore fruit, 
who was chosen to voice the moral law of justice against 
his greedy and unscrupulous contemporaries. It was 
out of the carpenter’s shop of Nazareth instead of out 
of the schools of Judea and the company of the learned 
that the teacher came whose words and life were to be a 
light unto the world. And when our country was pass- 
ing through the rapids and turmoil of civil strife, it was 
Lincoln “the rail splitter,” despised by the great, the 
mighty, and the wise, who became the noble captain who 
brought the “ship of state’ through those perilous 
ways into a harbor of safety. 

Vainly and foolishly do we seek to anticipate the man- 
ner of God’s working, saying, Here in this land, in this 
race, in this religion only will be found the saving power; 
after this method will his truth triumph; through these 
channels of our own devising will his spirit flow to bless 
the world. For lo! he brings our prophecies to naught, 
and mocks at the barriers that scorn has raised, and fills 
the earth with his spirit as the tide rolls in from the deep 
and fills all the land-locked pools and shallows with the 
fulness of its submerging flood.—Kev. Arthur H. Winn. 


Above, the clear sky was full of stars, and among them 
the beautiful planet Jupiter shone serene. ‘The sky was of 
a lovely night blue; it was an hour to think, to dream, 
to revere, to love,—a time when, if ever it will, the soul 
reigns, and the coarse, rude acts of day are forgotten 
in the aspirations of the inmost mind. The night was 
calm—still; it was in no haste to do anything; it had 
nothing it needed to do. To be is enough for the stars. 
Richard Jefferies. 
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In a Hospital. 


MILTON REED. 


It has been said that clocks and timepieces 
rulemen. We contrive them, wind them up, 
set them running, listen to their tick, tick, 
tick, and adjust our lives to the remorseless 
figures on the dial-plate, as the moving finger 
reaches them in its mute round. 

There are many other despots besides 
clocks,—fashion, habit, pain, pleasure, loy- 
alty to good or bad causes. 

A benevolent despot whom from time to 
time we install over our conduct is the phy- 
sician. When we once submit ourselves to 
him, his decrees are inexorable. We eat and 
drink, or do not eat and drink, as he directs. 
We swallow potions and tablets, as ignorant 
of their nature as an aboriginal savage gulp- 
ing down the monstrous decoctions of a medi- 
cine man. We believe in our doctor; we 
have faith in his educated skill, his trained 
mind and hand. We seek recovery, and with 
childlike faith submit our will to his. We 
hope that there is healing in his touch. His 
relation to us is of the most sacred and con- 
fidential character. He fights death for us: 
he is our champion against insidious disease, 
malignant microbes, warring members, in- 
visible enemies. He has a splendid helper 
in the trained nurse, sleepless, vigilant, obe- 
dient to his every suggestion, sympathetic 
with the sufferer. 

It had seemed good to spend a winter in 
New England. Ten years had gone their 
rounds since I had faced cold weather in my 
home city of Fall River. California, Florida, 
the Bermudas, Bahamas, and the West Indies 
were an old story. All lacked the charm of 
novelty. The diabolical war kept me away 
from Europe. I felt the enchanting call of 
the Riviera, of Egypt, and the blue Medi- 
terranean; but, as Europe has reverted to 
barbarism, and as more deadly enemies 
than pirates add terror to the ever-present 
dangers of the deep, ocean travel was not 
feasible. 

Why not stay at home, as most people do? 
Why not choke down the uneasy Wanderlust, 
and do as my Yankee forebears have done 
for many generations,—face the keen edge of 
the North wind, welcome the whirl of the 
snowflake, look up into the tessellated gar- 
den of the sky, feel the melancholy peace, the 
austere quiet of the winter? I obeyed the 
inward inarticulate summons, I was repaid. 
The tonic of the tingling air, the chase of the 
sleepy clouds, the glow of the radiant sun- 
shine, the slippered ease, the heated rooms; 
a glimpse of social life, almost new to one of 
my vagrant ways; long hours for reading, in 
which I was reintroduced to some of my 
favorite authors, a renewal of old friendships, 
—surely, these were adequate pay for what- 
ever renunciation I was practising. More- 
over, how grateful it was not to be living out 
of a dress-suit case, or pawing into a steamer- 
trunk. No greed for tips, no extortion, no 
sleeping on a shelf in a steam-car, no bunking 
in a dingy chamber in a noisy hotel. 

So the winter ripened. I felt that I was 
a true son of my fathers. A resurgence of 
youthful spirits almost allowed me to join 
the youngsters in coasting and skating. I 
was proud to think that I need no longer be 
a hunter after semi-tropical winter play- 
grounds; that the heaped snow and glittering 
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ice were as entrancing as the flower-tufted 
parks of California. 

Pride must have a fall. My swagger 
undid me. I forgot that the snows of years 
were heaped upon my frosty pow. I will 
not tell the sorry tale how my breakdown 
came. ‘The fons et origo of my cough came 
from a combination of a club dinner, a dress- 
suit, and a leaky window. I forgot the 


Italian maxim, ‘‘ He who sits with his back to |. 


an open window faces his coffin.” I fell a 
victim to my unwariness. Hence, a physi- 
cian, who decreed that I must enter a hos- 
pital. I obeyed, and became a hospital pa- 
tient for the first time in my life. 

To pull up by the tail a dry, rasping, chok- 
ing, scraping cough is quite a job. It was 
creeping into the bronchial tubes, and was 
building the foundation for pneumonia. Em- 
erson tells us that sickness is discreditable, 
to recount one’s ails is vulgar. I agree with 
him. I refer to my troubles only “‘to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.’’ Homer cata- 
logued the Grecian vessels, Whitman the 
virtues and resources of America. I have 
had friends who were fond of reciting their 
symptoms and physical troubles. Impish 
Alexander Pope said to his physicians on his 
death-bed, ‘“Gentlemen, so far as I can see, 
I am dying from a hundred favorable symp- 
toms.” 

What a quietude reigns in well-ordered 
hospitals! How peaceful the silence; how 
perfect the system! What should we do 
without them? ‘There were eighty beds in 
the Union Hospital, where I was a patient. 
My private room was sunny, on the ground 
floor. I watched the inbringing of the suf- 
ferers, the motor-cars of the surgeons, the 
crowds of callers on the patients. As soon 
as I was able I called at the rooms of all my 
fellow-sufferers in my ward. 

They were of all ages,—from a little Irish 
boy of nine years, sweet-faced and soft- 
voiced, who had been through a serious op- 
eration for a congenital hernia, up to an 
old woman of perhaps seventy-five years. 
Nearly all the roomers were surgical pa- 
tients. What a resiliency there is in our 
human stuff! How unwillingly the vital 
spark of heavenly flame quits this mortal 
frame! All the sufferers panted for life, all 
clung to our mortal scene. My judgment 
told me that no human recovery was for some 
of them. No one complained of the surgical 
operation. Something dreadful seemed to be 
out of the way, some terror averted; the 
flower of a new hope had sprung up in their 
hearts. Mothers talked of their children at 
home, boys of their school and sports; the 
elders told me of their past lives, of the dear 
ones who had gone. My own trouble seemed 
paltry compared with the hard experiences of 
most of my new friends. They had come out 
of great tribulation: I had only grazed the 
dangerline. 

One day I walked through the hospital 
and saw perhaps all the rooms and inmates. 
I was impressed with the spotless cleanliness, 
the wonderful processes of sterilizing instru- 
ments and clothes in the operating-rooms. 
Surgery seems to be almost an exact science. 
I observed the fascination which an opera- 
tion has for the surgeons, the animation of 
their conversation as they explain the most 
approved methods, how eagerly they con- 
tribute to the reduction and even the extir- 
pation of disease. 

Alas, I fear that many of the patients have 


contributed—as I did—by recklessness or 


folly to their troubles. Such is certainly the 
fact with some of the most insidious diseases. 
Fall River is an industrial hive, a city of 
machines. . 
One whole ward in the hospital was given 
up to orthopedic surgical cases, most of 


strongly built, vigorous mechanics or of 


boys. 

In the twilight hour, when the hush of 
evening was putting the day to rest, it was 
pleasant to gather in the sun-parlor. Those 
who were able were pushed in in their chairs; 
there were usually boy visitors, calling on 
their invalid friends; some of the old ones 
lent their presence. I acted as story-teller, 
imagining myself a turbaned Arab in the 
streets of Cairo, or some intoning Hindu in 
Benares. I swept back the cobwebs of years, 
looked into the keen, shrewd eyes of the Irish 
and French boys clustered around me, and 
fed them upon the old tales, some of which 
were a part of my Yankee inheritance. 

So the days whistled by pleasantly. What 
I had feared as dull and tedious became a rest- 
ful vacation. One thing I greatly enjoyed: 
I found and took time to read, what I had 
neglected for quite a period, a part of the 
New Testament. ‘The gorgeous imagery, the 
powerful word-pictures, the tremendous urge, 
the shadowy symbolism of the Book of Reve- 
lation, seemed to transport me to a tumultu- 
ous world of mingled human and demonic 
life. I never had so felt its keen, moral edge, 
its fearful denunciation of disloyalty, its ap- 
peal for righteousness. Also, I found new 
power in the Epistles, so full of splendid 
phrases, and calls to the mighty subconscious 
forces in all of us, which they awaken into 
action. 

Why do we not study the Bible more? Is 
it to become merely a literary curiosity in- 
stead of a sublime revealer of eternal truths? 

Fatt River, Mass. 


Literature. 


A Menta, AuTosioGRAPHy. Glimpses of 
the Cosmos. By Lester F. Ward. Volume 
IV. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. 1915. 
$2.50.—The volume before us is a curiosity. 
It consists of a collection of everything 
printed from the pen of Prof. Ward from 
1885 to 1893, the years covered by the 
volume, with the exception of those articles 
or books readily accessible elsewhere. Even 
these, however, are listed under their proper 
date and title. Everything is arranged 
chronologically, numbered consecutively, and 
entered under a title in large capitals, fol- 
lowed by a history of how the article came to 
be written, whether the article is there or not. 
It is like the catalogue of a collection in a 
museum, whose merit consists in its complete- 


ness and accuracy, without regard to the 


value of the particular specimen thus entered. 


If it is nothing more than a review of a singlee 


page, in it goes as a separate chapter. ‘There 


are over one hundred and fifty of these ar- 


ticles printed or listed in this volume, and 


they cover such widely divergent subjects 
as notices of books on the Jurassic Flora of 


Japan, and discussions of the geographic 
nomenclature of the Rock Creek Region, im- 


mortality, and the reciprocal obligations of 


parents and children. Such a co 
makes a volume, but not a ‘book. 
| Wardens, expimestt ep iaaouaitans ZC 
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“ a sociologist. He had a right to speak 
on the various topics here included, .but it 
is a question whether any one will care to 
read what is here printed. There is not time 
to sift out the ephemeral writings of even 
eminent men for the sake of here and there a 
sentence which may have permanent value. 
Life is too short. 


Wuy Men Pray. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery, D.D., Rector of Grace Church in 
New York. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This is not an argument, but a 
message out of the deeps of spiritual experi- 
ence. Dr. Slattery believes that all men 
pray, in that they talk with the Unseen. 
Prayer may be drawn out from the soul at a 
crisis, as in the face of sudden peril or in the 
experience of sudden relief. It comes, even 
thus unconsciously, because human life rests 
on the solid foundation of the Life which 
binds us to one another and to itself. What 
prayer does for the heart is ably presented 
in the six chapters of this valuable little 
book, which must be read to be appreciated. 
In the revival of a spiritual religion which is 
now in progress among us, one might well 
use this message as one of the agencies for 
deepening his own spiritual life. The quota- 
tion of the first stanza of “The Hound of 
Heaven,” by Francis Thompson, may well 
send many readers to that remarkable poem, 
in which is pictured the experience of one 
who has tried to evade God’s presence. 
“That prayer which brings us into God’s 
presence,” says Dr. Slattery, ‘‘is very hard 
work,” but the vast good which results from 
it is that it brings men into the conscious 
possession of God. 


Goop Fripay, AND OTHER PorMs. By 
John Masefield. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25.—John Masefield has 
published nine or ten books, and those who 
know not his books have read his poems in 
magazines, until he is to-day firmly estab- 
lished as a force in English literature. In 
the new drama Pontius Pilate is the central 
figure, and Jesus is not directly brought to 
view. The rhymed couplets detract little 
from the directness of expression or the force 
of the tragedy, which is foreshadowed in the 

_ talk between Pilate and his wife, and the 
demands of the rabble, and ended in the 
narrative of Longinus and the dialogue be- 
tween Herod and Pilate. The lyric relief 
is given in the songs of the madman. The 
sonnets which follow the drama are deeply 
serious, reminding us continually, in expres- 
sion as well as in subject-matter, of the 
sonnets of Prof. Santayana, which have 
never been as well known as by right they 
should be. Printed thus in sequence Mase- 
field’s sonnets gain by the fresh impression 
they thus make, and their grave beauty, 
with its poetic sincerity, draws one to them 
again and again. 


Tue ApVENTURES OF OLD Mr. Toap. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF BuSsTER BEAR. 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
& Co. 50 cents.—The present re- 
- is blessed with young people who, 
little interest in the 
ut they make an excep- 
limpse of the yellow 
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W. Burgess. The doings of the colony in 
the Green Meadows or that in the Green 
Forest have perennial interest for them, and 
he is willing to take their testimony as to the 
pleasure which these attractive books un- 
doubtedly furnish to children. Seventeen 
volumes stand to the writer’s credit, and 
there is not one of the seventeen that the 
youngsters could spare. The series witnesses 
to the cumulative interest inspired by find- 
ing the same characters in successive books. 
Mr. Burgess writes with an understanding 
of children and with an appreciation of what 
is required in ‘‘Bed-time Story Books.” 


Eraical READINGS FROM THE BIBLE. Se- 
lected by Harriet L. Keeler, A.M., LL.D., 
and Laura H. Wild, B.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 40 cents net.— 
This collection of Bible passages, while de- 
signed primarily for schools, will serve a 
much wider purpose. Here are brought 
together in small compass some of the best 
of the pungent proverbs, the terse sayings, 
the stories, poems, parables, and prayers of 
both Old and New Testaments. The pas- 
sages chosen are the common ground upon 
which people of all phases of religious faith 
base their ethical ideals. That they are 
chosen by two well-known educators is a 
guarantee that they are adapted for use by 
children and young people; but the arrange- 
ment is so admirable that the book might 
well be used where short readings on ethical 
themes are desired for devotional services. 
The print is large; a few commanding pas- 
sages are in bold-faced type. The arrange- 
ment of the material is topical. 


THE WoNDERS OF THE JUNGLE. By 
Prince Sarath Ghosh. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 48 cents.—This book is intended for 
a supplementary reader in the earlier grades 
in grammar schools. The animals whose 
traits and habits are skilfully revealed in 
the narratives are those of the jungle in 
India,—elephants, buffaloes, deer and ante- 
lopes, camels, bears, and bright birds. The 
purpose of the book is not alone to give 
accurate information, but to cultivate the 
child’s imagination, sympathy, and power 
to reason, and, through a better under- 
standing of animal life, the desire to be 
kind. The ideals of the Moral Education 
League of Great Britain, of teaching by in- 
direction and sympathy, have been borne in 
mind by the author. The results are so 
excellent in this well-printed reader that 
one notes with satisfaction the promise of 
other volumes from the same author for the 
use of children in the higher grades. 


Novres ON RELIGION. By John J. Chap- 
man. New York: Laurence J. Gomme. 
75 cents net.—Here speaks a distinguished 
personality in a manner that compels atten- 
tion. Witty sayings, epigrams, and striking 
sentences abound in every chapter. A deep 
sense of religious values does not blind the 
writer to the danger which attends the state 
when a religious organization becomes active 
in politics. So the essay on the Roman 
Church gives ample credit to this great body 
for its power to bring an abiding conscious- 
ness of God to its adherents, yet sees clearly 


manonnice to them | the evil which results from the confusion of 


mind between the Church’s power in religion 
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and its demand for obedience. The histori- 
cal background on which the conclusions are 
based is illuminating. Much of the comment 
on religion is in detached paragraphs, but 
each one throws a flash of light. 


THE SHADOW ON THE DiaL. By Orton H. 
Carmichael. Cloth; illustrated. $1 net.— 
On the slenderest thread of a story, which 
consists merely of the dawning love of young 
Vera and Dr. Colvin, and the girl’s sudden 
death by accident, there are strung descrip- 
tions of natural scenery and endeavors to 
find in the world of nature assurances of im- 
mortal life. The sundial which Vera con- 
structed in some unknown way to indicate 
the flight of birds as well as the passing of 
the hours figures in the slight narrative and 
gives the book its title. Dr. Colvin’s diary, 
which occupies half the book, shows him 
striving to win his faith in life immortal, and 
succeeding; but the record of his triumph of 
faith will be found convincing only to those 
who are already convinced. The illustra- 
tions are photographs of attractive bits of 
landscape. 


THE BELOVED PuysiciaN. Edward Liv- 
ingston Trudeau. By Stephen Chalmers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
Whoever reads this little book will be one 
more to give meaning to its title. The be- 
loved physician earned that appellation by 
high service to science and humanity under 
conditions which would make most of us feel 
that we had done all that could be expected 
of us if we had just lived. The whole world 
is debtor to him for his fight against tuber- 
culosis, but many a sufferer poor in pocket 
as well as in health is bound to him by an 
individual debt that money could not wipe 
out. It is good to have this memoir of him. 
It will make all who read it want also to 
read his autobiography. Dr. Trudeau will be 
known, we think, more widely now that he is 
dead than ever he was when living. His life 
is one of the glories of our nation. 


THe AFTERMATH OF BATTLE. With the 
Red Crossin France. By Edward D. Toland. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 
—Owen Wister writes an Introduction to 
this book, in which he gives high praise 
to these pages written without art yet with 
the effect of high art simply because they 
are written by a man of intelligence under 
the stress of response to great conditions. 
The praise is not undeserved. Serving the 
wounded tunder conditions which were at 
times exceedingly rough and primitive, he 
tells about it with simple directness, which 
makes the reader not only see but feel the 
conditions. There are terrible things in it, 
but it is not all terrible. Since this war is, 
we are proud to think that men of this kind 
are representing America in France, helping 
to make war less horrible. 


Books Received. 
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4 a sD of Neutrals. By Daniel Chauncey 


Curiosities in | Classified and arranged by Dwight 
Edwards Marvin. $1.75 net. 


© cents net. 


The Home, 
A Mistake. 


I left my toy, a woolly lamb, 
Down by the pasture wall, 

And when I went to get it, heard 
A little lambkin call. 


He bleated, “Ma!” and stared at it 
With such complete surprise! 
That silly lambkin thought his ma 
Had shrunk to that small size! 
—L. J, Bridgman, in Little Folks. 


‘Tom and the Clock. 


Winnie and Tom were spending a de- 
lightful three weeks with grandma. They 
had never been in the country in the winter- 
time before, and everything was new to them. 
Such fun as they did have! And how fine 
it was to go sleighing and coasting with Uncle 
Jack, who lived just a mile away! 

“There isn’t a single thing I don’t like,” 
confided Winnie to Tom as they sat talking 
one day. ‘‘Only just one; I do hate having 
to go to bed at eight o’clock.”’ 

“‘So do I, and I think it’s mean to make 
us when we're visiting,’ declared Tom. 

“Last night I was right in the middle of a 
most exciting game with Ivucile, and I had 
to put the poor dear down without undress- 
ing her because it had struck eight about a 
minute ago,’”’ said Winnie. 

“T know,” said Tom, gloomily. ‘‘Wasn’t 
I reading the finest story when I had to 
stop? It’s all right for girls to go to bed 
early; but I’m a boy and ’most twelve, and 
you’re only nine.” 

“You are not ’most twelve!”’ cried Winnie, 
indignantly. ‘“‘You were just eleven last 
month. Besides, if I am a girl, ’'m not 
afraid of the dark any more than you, Tom 
Price.” 

“Oh, well,” said Tom, “‘maybe you're 
not; you are tolerably brave for a girl. But 
say, Win, I do want to stay up to-night, 
because Fred Warren told me he was coming 
over about eight. Wouldn’t it be awful if 
I were in bed?” 

Winnie nodded. 
suggested. 

But Tom shook his head. ‘‘She doesn’t 
like Fred; never has since the time he showed 
me how to play shooting buffaloes with 
Spotty and her new calf.” 

“Well, the calf died,” said Winnie, soberly. 

Tom was silent. The two children stood 
looking out of the dining-room window. 
They were all alone, for grandma was up- 
stairs taking a nap. 

“‘Oh!”’ said Tom presently. 
thing splendid to do.” 

“What? Oh, Tom, dear Tom, please tell 
me!”’ cried the little girl. 

“Cross your heart you won't tell?” 

Solemnly Winnie complied with this de- 
mand. 

Tom leaned closer that he might whisper, 
“T’m going to set the clock back an hour,”’ 

There was a little gasp from Winnie, then 
a frightful silence. 

After a minute Tom spoke: “I know just 
how. I see grandma wind it up every night. 
Watch.” Pulling out a chair, he climbed on 
it and reached the clock, which stood on a 
high shelf. Carefully he moved the hand. 
When he climbed down again and pushed 
back the chair it was two o'clock instead of 


“Tell grandma,’ she 


“T know some- 


' : a we 
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three. He Anoited at Winnie triumphantly. | in her absence, ee child’s 1 ti 
“What did I tell you?’’ he exclaimed. to move them. When she returned, 
But Winnie was frightened. “I wish | mother always fed the one whose turn it) 
you hadn’t,” she said, her blue eyes full of | She was so accustomed to me that she would — 


trouble. alight on my finger while she fed the young- 
“Pshaw! Whose a ’fraid-cat now?’’ cried | ster. 
Tom. “TI can fix it back whenever I like.” As the birdlings grew, they tried each to 


Just then there was a ring at the door. 
Grandma had finished her nap and immedi- 
ately came down the steps to receive the note 
which the messenger handed her. ‘‘ Why, 
children,” she said, smiling, “this is from 
Aunt Mary. She wants you to come over at 
four o’clock. There’s something jolly going 
on, but I’m not to tell. Why, what are you 
looking so sober about? Don’t you want 
to go?” 

“Yes,” said the children, faintly. 

Grandma looked puzzled, but she did 
not say anything more. She glanced at 
the clock. ‘“‘Dear me, I thought it was 
later. Well, you’ve plenty of time. I'll 
get you to wind a ball of yarn for me until 
it’s time to get ready.”’ 

Winnie looked as if she were ready to cry, 
and ‘om glanced despairingly at the clock. 
Oh, how much easier it is to do a wrong thing 
than to undo it! Mamma had always told 
him that; but then it had not seemed such a 
real thing, while now—Oh, how dreadfully 
loud that clock did tick! 

Presently grandma spoke! It’s time for 
you to go now, dearies; and,—dear me, how 
dark it is for the time of day! Well, run 
along and have a good time. I guess Jack 
will bring you home.”’ 

The two children fairly raced all the way. 
At the kitchen door Aunt Mary met them. 

“Why, children,’ she said, “‘what makes 
you so late? I thought you weren’t coming. 
You see I invited the minister’s children to 
come over, and I made some candy for you 
to pull; but I had to let them do all the pulling 
as you didn’t come. ‘Then Uncle Jack hap- 
pened in and took them for a little run in his 
new sleigh. I do wish you had been here. 
Why didn’t you come?”’ 

The children did not know what to say. 
They ate a few of the doughnuts which 
Aunt Mary provided, but somehow they did 
not taste good. Aunt Mary was puzzled. 
Pretty soon the children said good-by. 

“T hope grandma hasn’t found out about 
the clock,”’ said Winnie as they went slowly 
over the hard, frozen fields, ‘‘ because I want 
to tell her.” 

“No, let me,” cried Tom, ‘because I’m 
never, never going to do a thing like that 
again.” 

But grandma knew, and she had known 
all the time.—Christian Observer. 


get the bigger share of the food. One day 
the one that had been fed on the previous 
trip jostled his brother out of the way and 
stretched his own mouth toward the coveted _ 
morsel, but the mother would not permit any 
such defiance of order and discipline. Ten- 
derly but firmly she placed her tiny foot, 
which in the humming-bird family is too 
frail for walking, on the shoulder of the greedy 
birdling. Perfectly adapted to cling, if not to 
walk, the slender toes closed about the tiny 
form and held it fast, while the bird whose 
turn it was got his food.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


The Polite Donkey. 


A little gray Donkey lived in a toy-shop 
window. He wore a russet leather bridle 
and a red saddle. He had plenty of bright 
green hay ready to be eaten, though, as a 
matter of fact, he never did eat; for he rather 
liked having a “gone feeling” in his stom- 
ach. You see he always had had a “gone 
feeling,” and he was used to it: if he thought 
about it at all, he supposed that all donkeys 
had it. 

The other animals who lived in the win- 
dow were made all in one piece, and. stood « 
quite still, staring out into the street with 
their round eyes. But the little gray Don- 
key had his head hung inside of his neck 
on a neat gilt hook; and, as he was a very 
polite Donkey, he bowed gently, all day, 
to the passers-by. 

But no one ever bowed to him in return, 
and the little gray Donkey finally became 
quite sad. 

‘‘Why are you so sad, little gray Donkey?” 
said his friend, the Jack-in-the-Box, one 
day. ‘‘You have a russet bridle, a red sad- 
dle, a pile of bright green hay, and your head 
is hung on a shiny gilt hook. Why are 
you not happy and gay, as I am? I feel 
like a Johnny-jump-up in springtime.” 

And the Jack-in-the-Box stretched him- 
self up as far as he could, to show how 
springy he felt. 

*Alas!”’ said the little gray Donkey, ‘‘all 
day long I bow politely to all who pass our 
window, but no one ever bows to me in 
return, and this makes me feel lonely and 
neglected.” of 

And he wagged his head up and do 1 
very mournfully. 

It was just then that little Edward eo is 
nurse stopped before the toy-shop — 

Little Edward wore a white furry 
and a white furry cap. He had curly y # 
hair and pink cheeks and big bright fetes f 

“Oh, mammy!”’ cried little Edward, “se 
See pi. wag 
He is bowing to me.” 


Maternal Discipline in a Humming- 
bird. 


It was a mild spring day in the garden, 
The Anna humming-bird had made her nest 
low in a bush, and I had been watching it 
every day since the first spider web, with a 
mouthful of lichens, had composed the foun- 
dation. From the two tiny eggs had emerged 
twin birdlings as black as jet, more like 
bugs than birds. But they grew, for they 
were fed every fifteen minutes with predi- 
gested nectar from the mother’s throat. 

I cannot tell how the mother knew them |, 
apart, for they were esd alike; bet she | 
did distinguish 


the little gray Donkey! 
head! 
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up in the air and the furry white cap slipped 
down over his big bright eyes. And the 
little gray Donkey wagged his head faster 
and faster, until at last he wagged it off the 
gilt hook entirely, and there lay the little 
gray Donkey’s head on the floor, in front 
of himself, with one ear broken off. 

“Mamma,” said little Edward to his 
mother when he went home from his walk, 
“a little gray Donkey bowed to me, and I 
bowed to him, and I bowed my cap off, 
but the little gray Donkey bowed his head 
off. I think he was too polite, don’t you?” 

And whenever little Edward thought of 
the little gray Donkey after that, he felt 
that the Donkey had been foo polite. 

But the little gray Donkey was quite 
happy on the shelf where they put him away 
after they had hung his head again on the 
neat gilt hook, because he remembered that 
when he made his last bows a little boy 
with yellow curls and pink cheeks had bowed 
to him in return, and it never once occurred 
to him that he had been #oo polite. 

And the Jack-in-the-Box went on feeling 
gay and springy like a Johnny-jump-up. 
May Mitchell Brown, in Little Folks. 


Getting Even. 


“Tl get even with him. You see if I 
don’t.” 

Uncle John looked up from the article 
he was writing. ‘‘Who is it you are going 
to get even with?” he inquired, smiling 
quizzically into Fred’s frowning face. 

“Tt’s Frank Lane. He’s always playing 
some low-down trick on us because we won’t 
let him play on our nine. We were using my 
ball to-day—it was a dollar ball, too—and 
Harry batted it clear over the fence. Frank 
got it and threw it as far as he could out into 
the lake.” Fred’s eyes were flashing. 

“And you want to get even with such a 
‘low-down trick,’ as you rightly call it,” 
Uncle John said slowly. 

“T will, too. I know what I can do.” 

Uncle John’s pencil had been moving 
swiftly over the paper as they talked. Now 
he motioned Fred to step nearer. A few 
lines had marked out a high road and near 
it a low, marshy ground. “If a fellow does 
low-down tricks he lowers himself. He 
must be down here,’’ Uncle John explained, 
making a mark for a figure down on the 
marshy ground. ‘‘Now if you are up here, 
what will you have to do to get even with 
him?” . 

Fred’s face grew thoughtful as he studied 

the sketch. “I suppose I’d have to get 
down as low as he is,’’ he said slowly. 

“Exactly. Now tell me, wasn’t that just 
what you intended to do,—to do something 
just as mean to him as he had done to you; 
in other words, to lower yourself to his level?” 

“Yes, it was,’ Fred admitted. 

Uncle John said no more. He had a way 
of leaving a fellow to think things out for 
himself. 


“Two days later Fred came in, his eyes 
“Well, Uncle John, I got even 
announced. 


“The Christian Regivier 


mind I’d feel just as Frank did. And likely 
as not I’d throw their old ball away too. 
So day before yesterday I told Frank he 
could play-in my place. He wasn’t going to 
do it at first; he seemed to think it was some 
kind of a trick. Then he went into it, and, 
—say, but he can play ball! He made more 
home runs than anybody else. Charlie 
Strong is going away next week, and Frank 
is to have his place. But what I started to 
tell you was that Frank came and brought 
me a new ball to-night—just like the other 
one. He went out into Mr. Nelson’s field 
and pulled mustard in the hot sun all day 
yesterday and to-day to get the money to pay 
for it. So it seems to me he is up on the 
level again, and, I tell you, it feels a lot better 
than getting even the other way.”’ 

Uncle John’s face had lighted up. ‘I 
should say it was better. Shake hands on 
that, young man. I’m proud to shake 
hands with you.’’—The Christian Guardian. 


In Your Own Back Yard. 


Fresh carrots in your own back yard 
May fill your table needs, 

And please the eye all summer, too, 
Where erstwhile flourished weeds. 


Close to your house, spade up and rake 
A twelve-inch strip of ground; 

Three inches back from either edge, 
Plant carrot seeds around. 


The feathery leaves resemble ferns. 
To make the spot more bright, 
Add poppy or nasturtium seeds. 
Twill bring sustained delight! 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Why the Wren Flies Close to the 
Earth. 


One day, when the birds were all together, 
one of them said: “I have been watching 
men, and I saw that they had a king. Let 
us, too, have a king.” 

“Why?” asked the others. 

“Oh, I do not know, but men have one.”’ 

“Which bird shall it be? How shall we 
choose a king?”’ 

“Let us choose the bird that flies farthest,’’ 
said one. 

“No, the bird that flies most swiftly.” 

“The most beautiful bird.’’ 

“The bird that sings best.” 

“The strongest bird.’ 

The owl sat a little way off, on a great oak- 
tree. He said nothing, but he looked so 
wise that all the birds cried, ‘‘Let us ask 
the owl to choose for us.” 

“The bird that flies highest should be our 
king,” said the owl, witha wiser look than 
before, and the others said, ‘““Yes, we will 
choose the bird that flies highest.” 

The wren is very small, but she cried 
even more eagerly than the others, ‘‘Let 
us choose the bird that flies highest,’’ for 
she said to herself, “‘They think the owl is 
wise, but I am wiser than he, and I know 
which bird can fly highest.” 

Then the birds tried their wings. They 
flew high, high up above the earth, but one 
by one they had to come back to their homes. 
It was soon seen which could fly highest, 
for when all the others had come back, 
there was the eagle rising higher and higher. 

“The eagle is our king,”’ cried the birds on 
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the earth, and the eagle gave a loud cry of 
happiness. But look! A little bird had 
been hidden in the feathers on the eagle’s 
back, and when the eagle had gone as high 
as he could, the wren flew up from his back 
still higher. 

“‘Now which bird is king?” cried the wren. 
“The one that flew highest should be king, 
and I flew highest.” 

The eagle was displeased, but not a word 
did he say, and the two birds came down to 
the earth together. 

“T am the king,” said the wren, “for I 
flew higher than the eagle.’”’ The other 
birds did not know which of the two to 
choose. At last they went to the oak-tree 
and asked the owl. He looked to the east, 
the west, the south, and the north, and then 
said: ‘‘The wren did not fly at all, for she was 
carried on the eagle’s back. The eagle is 
king, for he not only flew highest, but carried 
the wren on his back.”’ 

“‘Good, good!” cried the other birds. 
“The owl is the wisest bird that flies. We 
will do as he says, and the eagle shall be 
our king.’ The wren crept away. She 
thought she was wise before, but now she is 
really wise, for she always flies close to the 
earth and never tries to do what she can- 
not.—Florence Holbrook, in The Book of 
Nature Myths. 


A Narrow Escape. 


One morning, about the middle of June, a 
robin, seemingly in great distress, came into 
the vine near my chair. When I started 
up, expecting to see a cat about, the bird 
flew to her nest at the other end of the ver- 
anda and then back to me. Placing a chair 
under the nest, I climbed up and looked into 
it. Half in and half out of that nest hung a 
young robin! In some way a piece of string 
had become twisted about his neck. I has- 
tened to get my scissors and cut him down, 
to the great joy of his mother, who kept 
close at hand while I released her child and 
placed him safely back in the nest. She 
seemed to know I was doing her a good turn. 
The young bird, after he got his breath 
again, appeared to have suffered no great 
harm.—Emma E. Drew, in Bird Lore. 


“Come on! Come!” said a gentleman to 
a little girl at whom a dog had been bark- 
ing furiously. ‘“‘Comeon! He’s quiet now.” 
“Ah, but,” said the little girl, ‘‘the barks are 
in him still.” 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy chil 
homes more or less perman 
which the Mission finds for € 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presmxent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESIDENT HE Ee Re aha 
Creex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
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Star Island Secured. 


At a joint meeting of Unitarians and 
Congregationalists, held on Saturday, April 1, 
to celebrate the completion of the campaign 
to raise money to buy and equip Star Island, 
the following was adopted as the sense of the 
meeting :— 

The campaign to raise forty thousand 
dollars to buy Star Island has come to an end. 
Several days before the expiration of the time 
set, April rst, it was evident that the needed 
amount would be in hand. ‘The report of the 
two campaign committees, made to-day, 
shows the following results:— 


Raised by the Unitarian Com- 


REEL esc tris it ors, no ater’ $42,584.31 
Raised by the Congregational 
Committee: 0.29 4. est 2,249.00 


Total, in Cash and Pledges, $44,833.31 


Already the legal papers have been passed, 
and Star Island is now the property of the 
Star Island Corporation, which is bound by 
its charter and by-laws to administer the 
property forever in the interest of religion 
and education. 

The credit for this triumphant ending of 
a campaign, notable throughout for the unity 
of purpose and the religious zeal which have 
made it memorable, is due to so many persons 
that it would be impossible in every case to 
give honor where honor is due. From 
hundreds of places and from thousands of 
donors the amounts have come, in sums 
ranging from a few cents to as many thou- 
sands of dollars. It has not been, as some 
have imagined, a New England movement. 
From Cincinnati, from St. Louis, from Los 
Angeles, from Macon, Ga., and Dallas, Tex., 
have come unsolicited contributions, often 
the gifts of persons who never visited these 
islands of the sea, but who caught the en- 
thusiasm of those whose hearts have thrilled 
with their compelling charm. 

Two campaign committees have worked 
with admirable zeal, one composed of Uni- 
tarians and one of Congregationalists. Let 
us of the Unitarian fellowship, while re- 
joicing over the much larger amount we have 
been able to secure, do full justice to our 
brethren of the Congregational body, who 
have carried on their campaign under limita- 
tions we have not known. Our twenty 
years at the Shoals have prepared for us 
a background of enthusiasm and a devoted 
constituency that their two years’ knowledge 
of the place could not produce. They have 
done a noble part. The best of it is that 
they regard their campaign as but just begun, 
as they propose to keep on untiringly until 
they have done their share. 

Among the names of those who have led 
this movement, that of Mr. Carl B. Wetherell 
may well stand at the head. No one will 
complain if he alone be named. For many 
years he has acted as treasurer of the Summer 
Meetings Association, performing an amount 
of labor unknown to most, not only during the 
Shoals season, but through the year. Dur- 
ing the last year he has devoted an incal- 
culable amount of time to this campaign, at 
the sacrifice of other interests and, as some of 
us have feared, at the risk of his health. All 
this service has been absolutely without 
compensation, often at his own financial cost; 
but he has his reward in the keen appreciation 
of those who know, and in the affectionate 
good-will of many hearts. 
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To others whom we name only in affection- 
ate memories we are deeply indebted,—to 
the large givers whose generosity has made 
the happy outcome possible; to churches, 
Alliances, Sunday-schools; to groups of 
people who have organized in more than 
a hundred localities; to loyal individuals 
who have spared much from their little; to 
earnest men and women who have travelled, 
spoken, given plays and sociables, and labored 
with their hands, if by any means this work 
might prosper,—our thanks are due and 
gratefully rendered. 

Our great blessing measures our op- 
portunity and our task. To make Star 
Island even more than it has been the centre 
of loyal service, high thought and con- 
secrated purpose is now our high calling. 
What has been promises what is to be; and 
we who are now proud to own this ‘‘star in 
the sea” offer it, and ourselves with it, with 
a new dedication, to the promotion of right- 
eousness and peace on the earth. 


Alliance Endowment Fund. 


The Alliance is celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary by raising a $25,000 endowment 
fund. 

The income is greatly needed to reach 
distant branches and directors, to help arouse 
interest and enthusiasm, near and far, to 
carry the Unitarian message to many a wait- 
ing group, and in many other ways to help 
increase the efficiency of the splendid work 
being done in the branches by the fine, con- 
secrated women, who by co-operation can 
accomplish much. $12,378.56 has been 
gratefully received and acknowledged. To 
complete the amount before the May meet- 
ings, as is hoped, an appeal is made to every 
interested person to send money now or 
pledges for the coming year of dimes or 
dollars. May this appeal seem to hundreds 
of men and women a privilege and an op- 
portunity! 

Please send all contributions to the chair- 
man of the fund committee and president of 
The Alliance. 

ANNA M. BANCROFT, 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


For Religious Education. 


The many and urgent demands upon the 
loyal generosity of our people that have been 
made both within our own fellowship and 
for war-harassed Europe must not be per- 
mitted to stay our hands in the peculiar 
religious task in which we are engaged. Our 
Department of Religious Education is es- 
pecially in need of funds. We have now, 
either in the printer’s hands or about ready 
to place there, a much-needed book of songs 
and services, and several manuals for the 
religious instruction of Unitarian children. 
That these shall appear at the earliest 
possible moment, and that when they are 
offered to our people they shall be in credit- 
able form, is now our pressing duty. When 
our schools assemble next autumn, they 
should have ready for use these books which 
represent years of labor, and which now 
await only the money to print and bind them. 

Other needs there are: Our Summer In- 
stitutes are growing in size and influence, 
furnishing a better equipment to those who 


teachers’ meetings and 
addresses on religious education, calling for 
the services of the office staff, are frequent; ~ 
the Beacon is finding a constantly enlarging 
field of usefulness; bulletins are being issued” 
that carry instruction and encouragement to 


teach our youth; 


parents and teachers; committees of vol- 
unteer workers are studying problems that 
affect the moral and spiritual welfare of our 
people. All these call for the expenditure of 
money. 

It is not the intention of loyal Unitarians 
to see these enterprises languish. The 
danger is, however, that in the clamor for 
other and vitally important causes this, 
which lies at the very heart of all, will be 
overlooked. ‘To save the children is to save 
all. We who are charged with this task are 
doing our best. It remains for those who 
love our broad and spiritual faith and who 
love childhood to help us carry this service 
to those who have need. Will not every 
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reader of the Register send a liberal con- 
tribution at once to Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
25 Beacon Street? The fiscal year ends on 
April 30. Help us to close the year without 
debt and with encouragement for new 
endeavor! 


The North End Union. 


: 
WinuraM I. ee : 


Man is a gregarious animal, and in the 
youth of the world he became master of all 
other animals not only by reason of his 
greater brain power, but by the ability of 
a group of men to unite their strength for 
attack or defence. One of the earliest 
lessons learned by man is that in union is 
strength. 

The child is father of the man; and, as man 
feels the need of other men to help him in 
carrying out his plans, the need for fellowship 
is felt far more strongly by the boy. The 
healthy boy is full of energy. He is ready to 
test his strength and skill against that of 
other boys either in fun or in fighting. 

The rich man’s son is trained with care 
to fit him for his future career. Home in- 
fluence and the best schools and instructors 
strive to make him a good and useful citizen. 

The boy of poor parents living in the poorer 
part of a great city finds his companionship 
with boys of his school and of his neighbor- 
hood, and it is a question whether he will 
spend his leisure time in wholesome recreation 
with other boys of his age or become a mem- 
ber of a tough gang who imitate the vices of 
men. 

Those who have had experience with young 
people know that they cannot be kept out of 
mischief simply by the command, ‘Thou 
shalt not,” and that the best way to keep 
them from temptation to do wrong is to give 
them opportunity for proper recreation in idle 
hours. 

The formation of squads of Boy Scouts, the 
increase in number of city playgrounds, and 
the use of schoolhouses during the evening as 
social centres have had much influence for 
good on the young people in the crow 
districts of our cities; but these influ 
have by no means taken the place of older 
institutions that have been carrying on 
philanthropic work for many years. 

One of the best-known institutions 
North End of Boston is the 0 
Union, where work is carried on 
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tion of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
-tarian Churches, the owner of the building. 
This old building on Parmenter Street was 
formerly a church, under the name of Par- 
menter Street Chapel; but with changes in 
population there were so few Unitarians 
living in the neighborhood that it seemed 
wise in 1892 to change the character of the 
work and to establish a social centre that 
should be a help to the people of the neighbor- 
hood, both native and foreign-born. 

This has been a part of the Unitarian 
contribution towards the accomplishment of 
the task of making good American citizens 
of the people of that ‘locality. Reading- 
rooms, meeting-rooms, gymnasium, and 
bathrooms were provided. Clubs of boys 
and of girls were formed, and classes were 
opened for instruction in plumbing, printing, 
dressmaking, and other lines; and for the 
adult foreign-born there have been evening 
classes for instruction in the English language. 

As all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, there has been no lack of entertainments 
at the building, dramatic, musical, and 
athletic. Many of the performances are by 
the members of the Union, who have an 
orchestra made up and conducted by the 
members; and there are frequently enter- 
tainments by individuals or societies from 
outside. 

Better than the system of management or 
the plant is the personality that has directed 
it. Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard has been in 
charge of the Union for almost a quarter of 
a century; and he and the lieutenants, both 
paid and volunteer, who have labored with 
him have been an effective power for good 
in the neighborhood. Boys and girls have 
never lacked there a good friend to help in 
time of trouble and to give good counsel on 
perplexing problems. 

Since the church services in the building 
were discontinued, all the work has been 
along non-sectarian lines. There has been 
no attempt to convert Jews, Italians, or 
anybody else to Unitarian belief; and the 
efforts of all have been directed in the line 
of helping the people of the neighborhood, 
especially the young people, to be good 
American citizens. It is a good work to 
make people happy; but it is better to make 
them both happy and useful, and that is 
what the North End Union has been doing. 
If Unitarians generally understood the value 
of the work that is done by their representa- 
tives in this field, the Union would be liberally 
supported, instead of having to struggle for 
funds to meet running expenses. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches began its North End work in 1854, 
a few years after the great influx of immi- 
gration from famine-stricken Ireland. 

It was started primarily as a church work, 
although a vast deal was done to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and to be “an 
ever-present help in time of trouble.” 

The aim and purpose of the Union, as 
stated at the outset, was ‘‘to make a social 
home for young men and to lend a hand 
wherever needed’’; and this work has been 
continued until the present time under the 
same superintendent. 

Last December the Union building was 
badly damaged by fire and water, and it 
became at once a question whether to repair 
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old Gothic chapel, which presented rigid 
and arbitrary conditions, the reconstructed 
chapel was far from ideal, not to say well- 
nigh impossible, for doing the work as it 
ought to be done or for meeting the increas- 
ing demands for service. 

In other words, the Union is badly handi- 
capped by the limitations of its building. 
This is bad business, because the failure 
to get the largest measure of service out of 
those in charge, in consequence of inadequate 
facilities, reduces the output and raises the 
overhead charges. 

It is now proposed to rebuild at an esti- 
mated expense of about $30,000 in addition 
to the insurance, and over $17,000 of this 
has already been subscribed. 

The local board of directors of the North 
End Union are Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Mrs. W. Scott 
Fitz, Miss J. W. Frothingham, Miss Ida 
Mason, Miss A. S. Perry, Edwin D. Mead, 
Arthur W. Moors, Leonard Tufts, together 
with the Fraternity sub-committee, Rev. 
Sydney B: Snow, Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Mrs. 
George H. Root. 

Even more convincing than the names of 
the directors, regarding the worth of the 
Union, is the testimony of those who have 
made use of its benefits. An Alumni 
Association has been formed of men who 
were members of the North End Union in 
boyhood, and every member is enthusiastic 
in praise of what has been done and is now 
being done by the Union. Among the alumni 
are a well-known mounted policeman, one of 
the most prominent florists of the city, and 
a number of lawyers and business-men. If 
the financial ability of the Alumni were as 
great as their good-will and appreciation, 
the work of rebuilding could begin to-day; 
but, while they are giving what they can, the 
bulk of the funds must come from those who 
have sufficient means to indulge in the pleas- 
ure of giving largely. 

Mr. William P. Fowler, as treasurer of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 
at 18 Tremont Street, Boston, has charge of 
all donations; and if any Unitarian is ask- 
ing, ‘“And who is my neighbor?” here is a 
splendid chance to be a good Samaritan and 
become a neighbor to those who are suffering 
from lack of the accommodations that can 
only be furnished by a new building in place 
of the old structure, damaged by fire and 
water, and never suited to the work. 

What will you do to help, neighbor? 

CouRTENAY GUILD, 
For the Committee. 


The following subscriptions have been 
made for rebuilding the North End Union: 
Mrs. Robert D. Evans, $5,000; William 
Endicott, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, and Miss Nellie 
P. Carter, $1,000 each; Clara G. Brooks, 
$800; Mrs. H. S. Grew, George Wiggles- 
worth, Alice P. Tapley, Elizabeth P. Rogers, 
Mary S. Ames, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 
Sargent, the Misses S. C. and Marianne Paine, 
Mrs. A. F. Wadsworth, James Longley, 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Henry S. 
Russell, Mrs. Charles G. Weld, Courtenay 
Guild, $500 each; the Misses Kimball, 
$300; Arthur W. Moors, Lucy H. Eaton, 
Elizabeth A. Bartol, $200 each; Gordon 
Abbott, Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman, Wallace 
L. Pierce, Fanny Young, Arthur F. Esta- 
brook, Mrs. Philip L. Spalding, Mrs. James 
H. Beal, “A Friend,’ Mary Lee Ware, 
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Annie T. Rice, Mrs. Charles A. Cummings, 
“A Friend,” Paul R. Frothingham, $100 each. 
Donations have also been. received from 
Herbert Lyman, Rose L. Dexter, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Perry, Eunice M. Cruft, Mrs. 
Jere Abbott, Charles A. Kidder, Abby 
M. Storer, Mary G. Storer, Mrs. John C. 
Phillips, Alice F. Whitney, and Ellen Ham- 
mond. Total to date, $17,760. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Glass Vases for Easter 
Flowers 
China Novelties for 
Easter Gifts 


China Birds and Butterflies of various colors 
and various kinds suitable for attaching to 
china or glass flower bowls and lily pans 
which are now so much in vogue for table 
decorations. 

Cut Glass Handled Flower Baskets, 

Compotes, Salad Bowls, 

Sandwich Trays, 
Cracker and Cheese Stands, 


Ferneries, Flower Bowls, ; 
Pitchers, Nappies, Trays, 
Bowls, Punch Bowls, 


Ice Cream Sets. 


Vases in all crystal glass, also in all green 
glass, ranging in price from 5 inches high 
at 30 cents each to 18 inches at $2.35. 

Cut Glass Flower Centers with wire nets 
to hold upright the short stemmed flowers. 

We are now showing weather proof outdoor 
Garden Pottery, old ivory color in repro- 
ductions of Florentine and Roman designs. 
Bird Baths—Tea Tables—Benches—Large 
Oblong Flower Boxes on stands— Flower 
Pots, etc. 

Single Dozens of High-Class China 
Plates for Course Dinners 
Electric Lamps of Cut Glass or of Bronze 

or of China. 

Dinner Sets or China Dinner Ware of all 
grades from our large assortment of Stock 
Patterns enable the purchaser to select 
just the articles desired without being 
obliged to purchase the articles not required 
at the time, with the added advantage of 
being able to obtain matchings or additional 
pieces of the same pattern later on. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
(Ten Floors) 


33 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


Near Summer and Washington Streets 
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The Waldenses. 


John Winthrop, in answering objections 
raised to his plan in founding our Common- 
wealth, wrote in 1629: “It is no wonder 
for great things to rise from small and con- 
temptible beginnings. It has often been 
seen in kingdoms and empires, and may as 
well hold in towns and plantations. ... Jacob 
went into Egypt with seventy souls and came 
back with a mighty host; the Waldenses 
were scattered into the Alps and mountains 
of Piedmont, but they became famous 
churches, whereof some remain to this day.” 
His ‘‘plantation” has flourished beyond his 
most sanguine dreams, and the Lord has like- 
wise prospered the Waldenses in large meas- 
ure and made of them “famous churches.” 
Yet since their legal recognition they have 
never faced a situation as critical as the pres- 
ent. For lack of funds the institutions they 
have been establishing for the past seventy 
years are now in jeopardy, and yet they are 
having to assume the burden of the care of 
their soldiers’ families. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, in the face 
of all the difficulties and losses met by the 
Waldensian Church, the missions and schools 
have been kept open and the regular work 
has been carried on. ‘This has been possible 
only through the great sacrifice on the part 
of the Waldenses themselves and the liberal- 
ity of many American friends. 

Work among the soldiers and in the hos- 
pitals has greatly increased the labors of the 
Waldensian ministers, as well as the mem- 
bers of their congregations. Yet these same 
ministers have, in many cases, voluntarily 
reduced their salaries, which average only 
$600 a year. It is because of the heroic 
spirit so generally shown by these faithful 
people that the American Waldensian Aid 
Society has instituted a campaign to raise 
additional amount for the deficit. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter from Bishop 
Greer, the president of the American Society: 


“YT am writing to ask your co-operation 
in carrying out a uniform plan for the pur- 
pose of raising $50,000 for the religious 
and educational work of the Waldensian 
Church throughout Italy. Owing to the 
appalling conditions resulting from the pres- 
ent war, the Waldenses are passing through 
a period of suffering which might easily 
overwhelm a less heroic people, and are 
naturally turning to this country for help. 
The $50,000 now asked for is to take the 
place of the usual contribution to the work 
made each year by the countries now at war. 
No contribution of course can be expected 
from those countries during the present crisis. 
The churches and missions, however, are all 
open, and the work is carried on as usual, 
although under great difficulty. The Wald- 
enses themselves have always given gener- 
ously from their meagre wages and are doing 
all they can to keep the work going. Is 
not this a great opportunity for the Christian 
people of this country to press forward to the 
mark of their high calling, by pushing more 
vigorously than ever the work of this his- 
toric church? 

(Signed) “Davin H. Grerr, 
“ President.” 


The Boston branch hopes much for aid 
not only from those friends who have so 
faithfully helped in the past, but from new 
ones who, we hope, will be interested through 


‘| this appeal. 
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Almost all denominations, we 
hope, will unite in this good cause. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. Frederic 
Cunningham;: advisory board: Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. James Alexander, 
D.D., Arthur S. Johnson, Esq., Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, D.D., Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 


ham, D.D., Lewis A. Crossett, Esq., Very: 


Rev. Edmund §S. Rousmaniere. The treas- 
urer is Miss Rose L. Dexter, 400 Beacon 
Street, Boston, to whom it is earnestly 
urged that contributions, large or small, may 
be sent. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Church of 
the Disciples. 


The Church of the Disciples is sending out 
the following letter with the hope of reaching 
absent members and the many friends who 
may be interested to attend the meetings of 
its seventy-fifth anniversary :— 


FELLOW-DISCIPLES AND FRIENDS:— 

The Church of the Disciples, which was 
founded by James Freeman Clarke, Apr. 27, 
1841, has had seventy-five years of earnest, 
useful, and harmonious life. It has been true 
throughout its history to the “social, vol- 
untary, and congregational principles”? upon 
which it was founded. Im all these years it 
has had but three ministers. It was blessed 
for forty-seven years by the ministry of its 
revered founder and for twenty-three years 
by that of the beloved Charles Gordon Ames. 
It is now completing happily the fifth year 
of Mr. Rihbany’s ministry. To maintain 
for seventy-five years a church of simple 
worship and free fellowship, and at the same 
time to render an unfailing service to city, 
State, and country, has been no easy task. 
The founder of the Church of the Disciples 
did not call his associates to a life of ease, but 
to the difficult and blessed realization of a 
great ideal. 

In remembrance of the true and devoted 
souls who have supported this ideal in the 
past, and in gratitude for the good of the 
present, the church would observe its seventy- 
fifth anniversary in a manner befitting the 
great event. 

The committee appointed by the church 
to plan for the celebration announces the 
following programme for the week beginning 
Sunday, April 9, and ending Sunday, April 16, 
the period about which the celebration will 
centre :— 

SunpDAy, APRIL 9, 2.45 P.M.—The Disciples 
Guild, led by Mr. Louis E. Nash, will make a 
pilgrimage to the former places of worship. 
All friends who are interested to join this 
pilgrimage are invited to meet at the “old 
church” on the corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 2.45 p.m. 

Monpbay, APRIL 10, 7.45 P.M.—Open meet- 
ing of the Charles Gordon Ames Brotherhood 
in the library of the church. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton will speak of his reneinbeaiee of 
James Freeman Clarke. 

TurSDAY, APRIL, 11, 10.30 pera 
tion of the Disciples Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. Subject, ‘‘The Church of the 
Disciples.” Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 
will speak of the church and its ministers; 
and Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Miss Eva Chan- 
ning, and Miss Helen I. Allen will speak of 
eminent persons who have been associated 
with the church. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL, 12, 7.45 P.M.—A large 
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social gathering of the congregation and its 
friends, in charge of the Social Club. There 
will be brief remarks by Mr. Eliot C. Clarke, 
Mrs. Edith Ames Crosby, Mrs. George W. 
Thacher, Mr. Edward A. Church, and Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany. The Advanced Lend- 
a-Hand will sing, led by Mr. Everett J. 
Harrington. 

SunpaAy, APRIL 16, 11 A.M.—Church Ser- 
vice. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, the 
minister of the Church of the Disciples, will 
lead the service and will speak briefly. Mr. 
Edward A. Church and Mrs. Oscar C. Galla- 
gher are to speak as members of the congre- 
gation, and Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
is to give his remembrance of the early history 
of the church. The Disciples School Choir 
will sing at the beginning of the service. 

Other meetings of interest are noted on 
the church calendar. Among them the 
church services of April 2 and April 9, when 
Mr. Rihbany will speak of ‘‘ James Freeman 
Clarke, a Christian Scholar’ and of ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and a Free Church”’; a special Alliance 
programme on April 4, which is the birthday 
of James Freeman Clarke, with a talk by 
Mrs. Abraham M. Rihbany upon her visit 
to Syria; the Easter celebration, April 23, 
with service of Communion, and with collec- 
tion for the Charles Gordon Ames Endow- 
ment Fund; the annual meeting of the 
church on Wednesday evening, April 26, 
preceded by a supper at 6 P.m. in charge of 
the Home Department. 

The committee welcomes suggestions, and 
would be especially glad to be reminded of 
names of friends of the church who might be 
interested to receive this letter as an invita- 
tion. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE, 


Mr. Louis P. Nasu, Chairman. 
Mrs. Ciara B. BEATLEY, Secretary, 
11 Wabon Street, Grove Hall, Mass. 


A Correction. 


In a recent number of the Christian 
Register it was stated that Rev. John F. 
Meyer, minister of the Independent Protes- 
tant Church of Columbus, Ohio, is of Ger- 
man birth. This was an error, for which 
the Secretary of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education assumes the responsibility. 
Mr. Meyer writes, “I am not German by 
birth, but American, having been born in 
Baltimore, Md.” It also appears that the 
fact that he is American-born was urged as a 
strong point in his favor when he was called 
to the pastorate of this church, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the congregation is of Ger- 
man antecedents. 


From Kingston, Jamaica. 
The little group of Unitarians are grateful 
to the directors of the American Unitarian 


Association and the Committee of Unitarian 


Ministers for jointly assuming the financial 


care of the Mission Church in this city. 


While conscious of the difficulties of the work 


and of the need for courage and patience, the.) 
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church, and because the seed now | 
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vices are regularly held each Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening, and a fortnightly open-air 
meeting is held in the public park by the 
kind permission of the mayor of the city. 
The attendances in the hall fluctuate, but are, 
on the whole, satisfactory and encouraging. 
The attendances in the park are, however, 
ever on the increase, and this phase of the 
work is full of promise. We get at these park 
meetings not only large attendances, but a 
very intelligent group of young men make it 
almost a duty to be present. Arrangements 
are now being made for special services to 
be held each morning and evening from Sun- 
day, April 9, to Sunday, April 16. The min- 
ister and congregation will be pleased if Uni- 
tarians visiting Kingston will attend and, if 
possible, speak at the services at the Uni- 
tarian Hall, 6934 Church Street. 
gE. HE. B. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Field Notes. 


Fitchburg, Mass—The Y. P. R. U. of 
Fitchburg is having a year of profit and 
hopefulness. Business meetings are held 
twice a month and regular Sunday evening 
devotional meetings are held monthly. An 
occasional play is given, and the members 
hold themselves ready for every opportunity 
to assist the life of the church. 

Nantucket, Mass.—‘‘ We organized a year 
ago, elected officers, and selected subjects 
and leaders for nine months. Our member- 
ship list then numbered twenty members, 
and that was all that attended. We have 
no meetings during July, August, and 
September. We begin the year the first 
Sunday in October. When the new year 
started, both our membership and attendance 
increased quite rapidly: every Sunday 
evening there are new members joining, and 
our attendance is still increasing. We had 
a social March 17 in the vestry, the tables 
being decorated with green and there being 
a favor at each plate: the attendance was 
forty-two. The first part of the evening 
games were played, followed by refresh- 
ments.” 

Portland, Me.—‘‘Our society was started 
only last year, and, as we are not yet on our 
feet, we do not feel that our contribution 
can be made any larger this year. We hope 
that, as our society grows, our contribution 
will grow also, and that we may be able to 
do more in a year or so.’ 

Toronto, Can.—* All our members have the 
interests of the Union at heart and will help 
when the opportunity offers; but the large 
number of war and patriotic organizations in 
the city, all making their particular appeal, 
makes it difficult to raise funds for ordinary 
religious purposes. Owing to conditions 
caused by the war, we have practically dis- 
banded, for the present season at least.” 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The next regular meeting of the South 
_ Middlesex Federation is to take place in 
r _ Mass. om Sunday, April 16. 
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seven o'clock, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Brighton will speak. On Saturday, May 6, 
a picnic will be"held in Waverley, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On April 9, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Maxwell will preach on April 12. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on April 10, at 
Ir AM. Rev. George W. Bell, Ph.D., of 
Stoneham will preside. Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will speak on ‘‘Some New 
Phases of Religious Education.” Meeting 
open to the public. 


Speakers at the noonday services of King’s 
Chapel next week will be: Monday, April ro, 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes; Tuesday, Rev. Paul 
Gordon Favor, Prospect Hill Congregational 


Church; Wednesday, Rev. Abraham J. 
Muster, Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville; Thursday, Rev. William L,. 


Sullivan, New York; Friday, Rev. W. Harris 
Crook, Cambridge; Saturday, musical ser- 
vice, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, minister: The month 
of April is to be devoted to meetings cele- 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the church. A letter to fellow- 
Disciples and friends, giving the programme, 
appears in another column of this number 
of the Register. Mr. Rihbany’s subjects for 
April are as follows: April 2, ‘““A Christian 
Scholar, James Freeman Clarke’’; April 9, 
“Democracy and a Free Church’’; April 16, 
“Seventy-five Years of Church Life” (a 
programme); April 23, ‘‘The Eternal Pur- 
pose.”’ 


Bretmont, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Rev. Charles T. Billings: At a meeting of 
the Society held in the church on Wednes- 
day evening, March 22, it was voted to build 
a parish house, at a cost not exceeding 
$16,000, on land southerly of the church, and 
the parish committee was authorized to 
employ an architect and to make contracts 
for it. 


Des Moines, [a.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Curtis Williford Reese: The subjects 
for the minister’s morning sermons through 
April will be ‘‘Self Sufficiency,” ‘‘ Personal 
Efficiency,” ‘The Essentials and Power of 
Character,” ‘‘The Resurrection of Good 
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Citizenship.” In the evenings he will 
preach on ‘‘ What is a Free Church?” “‘ What 
is Duty?” ‘What is Good?” “What is 
Heresy?”’ 


HINGHAM CENTRE, Mass.—First Parish: 
On Sunday, April 9, Rev. H. Houghton 
Schumacher will be installed as minister. 
Service at 3.45 P.M. ‘The train leaves Boston 
at 2.40 P.M., returning at 6.12 P.M. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edwin A. Rumball has resigned as 
secretary of the Department of Efficiency of 
the American Unitarian Association and has 
accepted the position of Church Efficiency 
engineer with the ‘‘Bureau of Church and 
Settlement Efficiency for the United States 
and Canada,” which works with all kinds of 
churches. 


Rev. E. Ethelred Brown, 6934 Church 
Street, Kingston, Jamaica, announces that 
two bags of mail which arrived in the “Santa 
Marta,” which sailed from New York on the 
15th of March, were destroyed by sea water, 
and asks his friends who posted letters to 
him on that vessel to be good enough to 
write again. He also takes this opportunity 
of reminding correspondents that the postage 
to Jamaica is 5 cents. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American” Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ................-.+55. $16,797.55 
Mar. 1. North Society, Salem, Mass. (addi- 
tional) Seta + cleat * fae elt lea 25.00 
3- Society in Eastport, Me............... 25.00 
6. Society in Rochester, N.Y. a mag 105.38 
6. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 
7. W. H. Sullivan, Collinsville, Conn...... 5.00 
7. Society in Rockland, Mass. (additional) 1.60 
7, Lape Flora Dyer Spink, Providence, 
BS ac: pee Rateees tty ies ie 1.00 
7. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass........ 169.25 
8. Society in Chicopee, Mass 35.00 
9. Society in St. Paul, Minn. (additional) : 72.50 
9. Society in Beverly, Mass. ia 143.00 
10. Society in Montclair, NJ J. , 107.55 
to. Society in Norwell, Mass.............. 23.50 
10. Society in Nantucket, Mass.. es 20.00 
13. Society in Portland, Cree... 213.30 
14. Society in Petersham, Mass., to create a 
life membership... te 50.00 
14. Society in Petersham Mass... .. Mee 3.16 
14. Associate Members . ae 18.00 
14. King’s Chapel, Boston, "Mass. ‘addi- 
tional ee 15.00 
14. Society in Stow, “Mass. (additional). . 15.00 
14. Sunday School, Stow, Mass.........-. 3.00 
15. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.. 134.55 
15. Society in Evanston, Til. 10.00 
15. Barnard Memorial, Boston, ‘Mass. . 10,00 
15. Meadville Theological School, income ot 
Brookes Fun ties 950.00 
16. Society in Natick, Mass... 12.00 
17. Society in Portsmouth, "N.H. _ (addi- 
tional). . Pe 1.00 
17. J. M. Aldrich, Lafayette, Ind.. 10.00 
17. Society in Milford, N des 15.00 
17. Second Church in Boston, “Mass. 1,000.00 
18. Miss ern Innes Ireland, ‘Cam- ? 
bridge, Mass... 5.00 
18. University Unitarian Church, Seattle, 
Was 15-75 
20. Miss "Macy “Ware “Allen, ‘Cambridge, 
Mass.. 5.00 
21. Society in Long Beach, ‘Cal. 25.75 
21. Sunday School, Winchendon, “Mass... 5.00 
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22. Society in Rutherford, N.J..........+- $10.00 
23. Society in Sturbridge, "Mass... ree 20.00 
23. First Society, Seattle, Wash.. 50.00 
24. North Society, Salem, Mass. (additional) 50.00 
24. Society in Sterling, Mass. (additional). . 7.00 
25. Society in New Bedford, Mass......... 463.78 
25. Society in Paterson, N.J............+. 10.50 
25. Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. . 696.38 
27. Miss Cecilia W. Clark, Cambridge, 

PEE sO Mierrt. +.0ks so igeie n> - oars 50.00 
27. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass...... 5.00 
27. Society i in Stoneham, Mass...........- 10.00 
27. Society in Lancaster, Mass........-.+. 100.00 
28. Second Society, Athol, Mass.. 50.00 
28. Society in Concord, Mass. (additional) . 250.00 
28. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 

Mass... cs 12.81 
28. Society i in Chestnut ‘Hill, Maine 34% or 350.00 
28. Society in Melrose, Mass., to create a life 

membership. . Savas teehee 50.00 
28. Society in Melrose, Mass 50.75 
28. Society in Bath, N.H 5.00 
28. Society in Houston, Tex. 26.17 
28. A Friend. I.00 
29. Society in Des Moines, Ta.. 5 ce 25.00 
29. Mrs. Howard W. Bracken, Boston, 

Mass. . eh 50.00 
29. Mrs. Jennie N. ‘Gowing, Dublin, N. 100.00 
30. George Folsom, Bangor, Me.. 5.00 
30. First Church in Providence, R. 1,336.81 
30. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, Mo.. EO 5.00 
30. Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, Mo...... 5.00 
30. Society in Dublin, N.H.. 15.00 
31. Society in Brookfield, Mass., ‘to create a 

life membership. 50.00 


31. Society in Brookfield, Mass... 2 tar 5.00 
31. Associate Members. . Mees De eme 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Mar. 7. Sunday School, Third Rarer Soterys 


Dorchester, Mass... 10.00 
13. Sunday School, Syracuse, NY. 4 25.00 
14. Sunday School, Green Harbor, Mass... 2.00 
20. All Souls’ | Sunday School, Roxbury, 
Mass... ee Ponte 25.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Mar. 2. Follen Sunday School, East Lexington, 
Magi rn 5.. iu8b s.r dst Bape <a FOP 5.00 
6. Howard Sunday School, Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
Wy oy Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
me 10.00 
7. Sunday’ School, “Meadville, ‘Pa. 5.00 
11. Belmont, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
ance. 5.00 
14. Channing Sunday School, ‘Newport, RI 8.00 
17. Sunday School, Hopedale, 1 £0 ee 10,00 
$24,067.04 


Henry M. Wiiuiams, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star Island Campaign Fund, 


April 1 has come and gone. Below is 
appended the list that tells the story. Star 
Island is now controlled by the Star Island 
Corporation, and is dedicated and conse- 
crated to religious and educational purposes, 
thanks to the generous response and hard 
work of hundreds and hundreds of devoted 
persons. The campaign committee could 
never have accomplished this result, es- 
pecially at these hard times of the great 
European catastrophe, had it not been for 
the loyal support of many. 

The campaign has been democratic in every 
way, for nearly two-thirds of the total 
pledged and paid in has been the mite of the 
many. In the near future the Campaign 
Committee will issue some statistics that 
should interest all those who have helped in 
this work. 

The amount stated below includes both 
the Unitarian and Congregational contri- 
butions:— 


Previously acknowledged ........ 


$35,676. 
First Parish, Groton ...... aiee 
Kennebunk, Me., Alliance . 10.00 
Miss Ruth F. Child .. 5.00 
Dover, N.H., Alliance 17.25 
Mrs. George Hussey 100,00 
ASS OMe Unitarian he. x<.. see ano'e esi tntaten 2.00 
Carl Gustav Arnold... .......s..0csccceees 1.00 
Franklin, N.H., Alliance ..... 25.00 
Miss Edith Gammons ee Owe 10.00 
Milton Mayberry Frantz 5.00 
Milaa Batgne sy 6 oisx.0:c se te 52 COM 50.00 


Wis Eleanor G. May (additional) .......... . $10.00 

Ree ee Co OC Re se bc 3 10.00 
Nosthaal WigERe AIHARIES by, oy «+ +c: acoars Caister 35.00 
Wellesley BST p links ne irene 10.00 
West Roxbury Junior Alliance .............. 10.00 
Ex. Galen St omen me oa sue cvs, sictwinis eave 1,000.00 
Mr. Charless.. Hentyeiier :0. +. cuss s+ seems 5.00 
Lexington Senior nd-a-Hand Club (addi- 

tional): 77 Se gene we. Sa veo hae 2.00 
Po Boi pie tete EOS 27s ave ve 0.8 HET 8.00 
Mr: Heriry: Hallie metiten «+ nis. cyesysa des «oe 25.00 
In memory of M.S.S.B. by M.A.B.L......... 5.00 
In memory of John Putnam Clark, by his family, 25.00 
Mrs. Robett Saltonstaliiey.. oi... 22... e6 100.00 
Mrs. Robert Dewivaneage..... 26. savthc «able 4,000.00 
i! EY Wi siatt weenie... cv aecececrbew I0.00 
Littleton Unitarian Sunday-school ........... 17.00 
Clinton Sunder seaes (additional)... 4... ss. ost 13.00 
Mrs. FA. Witten... ce tere ec ntes 5.00 
Mr. George G. Biatchand Bale « « Secetaeas ae J 5.00 
Portland, Me., Sunday-school . 15.00 
Miss Harriet Adams ......... e 2.00 

Tiend 2. Semen. - - 7 P . 1.00 
Brookline, First Parish, Alliance (addi- 

tional) :, sas See ose og as os cemasudeiclas 27.00 
In memory of L. M. W., by Mrs. Myra E. Wells. 10.00 
Mrs. Ephraim Emerton and Miss Clara B. 

Emerton ci sy2, ces «oss BS 25.00 
Taunton Alliance (additional) . 20.00 
Mrs. GS) Gartise teers ......- 25.00 
Hudson Unitarian Sunday-school 5.00 
The Misses Cliviccoraeete. s+. ..0.cc00s E 10.00 
Miss Anne Lothrop Crawford (additional) ..... 5.00 
A Friends x. Soe imie gaits «so. oon slecitantge od 2.00 
Mrso CB. tees soo ces Marascbe 1.00 
A Friend. .. Siete eee « 6 oo oo cn cle te eslee 1.00 
Poo Dee» 0 wo a occ opishew mewan 1.25 
Miss E. H.tMasonrpyiaeeee 0s ssi veddeanwes I.00 
Mrs. Warren E. Mason .........--0:-+se0+- 1.00 
Miss Alice DSi eatn. oc. cee ole ot ee 25.00 
A Friend (Springfield) .................005- 5.00 
Miss Elizabeth Eitnd agetts.. «0. <6 ++ ces aesinen 25.00 
Miss Mercedes Torr (additional) ............ 5.00 
Mrs. Be Vii mii cate. «oe aw enna ls vee 5.00 
Mrs. Marguerite Emilio ...........2--+c000s 5.00 
E. C. W., Dedham (additional) ............. 5.00 
Milton, ccstieye: caeterer’s +s! ste co oe THES 10.00 
New South Church Alliance ................ 5.00 
Portsmouth, N.H., Alliance ................. 120.00 
Miss Mary Chandler Stone ...............+4. 10.00 
Mr. F. L. Sargent........ Riper see ESSE: 2.00 
Church of the Disciples Alliance (additional) 7.50 
Miss Rebekah Dy Furness)... 002s. ceecencees 5.00 
Miss Josephine M. Hicks ................... 25.00 
Northampton (Ladies of First, Edwards, aoe 

Unitarian Churches through’ Mrs. L. K. 

Banister, $50; Young People of ee 

churches, Se es 100.00 
Mrs. Phebe N. Benneson ................5- 10.00 
Mrs; Lotiisa We Sheadigeats «223. ee, ena 25.00 
Worcester (gileimaee to Senator Hoar’s home 

and gifts, $167; whist at Fairlawn,$ro2) .... 269.00 
Mrs.’ Adeliza Turmer te +... 05. bie dace 1.00 
R. W. H. in eee, > Se ee 5.00 
1 Se dhs Os ae 50.00 
Ta memory OF SIL EC sro .c' ss. ksh ss divas 10.00 
A Priend Job canes 4k ooo o's oss wei 2.00 
Miss Mary A. POmiei ss... es racececes 5.00 
Mita. W. A..Lawrengitcwoas.... 6 Wid ll wee. 5.00 
Barnard. Memorial gig > nc.» noi « paimeupet 10.00 
Collection at Star Island Lecture by Rev. H. G. 

Arnold, Barnard Memorial (March 24)....... 2.50 
Miss B..M. Folsom sees... ses Fs eserves 10.00 
Mrs. J. Hi. Be@altigescete cs occ cece ce eeraes 5.00 
Leicester Allianick. fotrtte » sss asc. cigen sapace 5.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Manchester............ 5.00 
Miss Emma C. Low (additional) ............ 10.00 
A, Friend oa sk ee in, os 0d 0:0\0 cots iieielews 5.00 
Wellesley Hills (third contribution) .......... 11.25 
Mr. Isaac Sprague (additional) .............. 200.00 
Sale of Shoals Pictures ie tonal) aoe eS 5.00 
Harvard, Mass., Ladies’ Social Circle......... 5.00 
Church of - Messiah, New York City, through 

Mrs. C. Fiske and Rev. John Haynes 

ee arcs (Alliance, $10)... ........... 200.00 
Fitchburg Unitarian Sunday-school .......... 35-00 
Elizabeth P. Channing Alliance ............. 20.00 
Mis, ‘Clarit S. MOORE Ste ease eee cece ne 5.00 
Mrs. John C. Long, Macon, Ga. ............ 5.00 
Mr. Bernard JOS yee 8662 0. eros cee ein 25.00 
Mr; Berhard Jentieys Meiiie. 60450... sce ceee 10.00 
| Be OOS Ee 3-25 
Miss Helen C. Atwater and Sister... ......... 10.00 
Mrs. William ©. Wis€ 20. 5..5666 ss cc ceeeees 10.00 
Miss Annie L. Breckenridge................. 5.00 
Peterboro, N.H., Unitarian Guild ........... 10.00 
Through Mrs. Pfaffman, Quincy ($260), as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence H;: Sturtevant...... 10,00 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Burgin ........ 25.00 

Mrs. C. D. Woodruff ..... Be 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus King 10.00 

Mrs. Walter E. Burke 5.00 

Mr. Delcevare King. 5.00 

Mr. Raydon and Miss Vera Burke . 5.00 

The Misses Prescott.,......... gts 5.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel S. Hunting 25.00 

Mr. L. D. Williams ......... 2: tee 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Angier .. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Smith. . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Blackmer .. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Atwood 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell A. a 5.00 

Mrs. John W. Sanborn . 25.00 

Mrs. J. Franklin Faxon 2.2... 5... «0b sae é 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Groce ............ 25.00 
Miss Fanny OBNSGI, «6-65 sss. Bese 2.00 

bridge, Church, ‘Ailiance (addi- 
Lact es WEN <isis's'6 s\0 © a0 6 9. sintale 10.00 


“Mother,” as a birthday silt, with many happy 


memories of the Shoals . ee Codes $5.00 
Arlington, ae tb 2 sis Fs om eeu pianos 15.00 
Miss Sarah I. Oliver ............. 1.00 
Mrs. HiM. Hazelton?siid J. 0: 10.00 
Berlin, Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school 25.00 
Dedham Young ae ss Ct i Sat estou 33-00 
Mrs. George L. Lovett . me 50.00 
Miss C. A. Lovett ....... 50.00 
Miss Alice M. Brooks .. 1.00 
Miss K. E. Blanchard . 25.00 
Mrs. Samuel Stevens .... ‘ 5.00 
Springfield (Miss Marion McClench, $25; M iss 

Grace A. Jordan, $5; other subscriptions, $75), 105.00 
Channing Church, Dorchester es eda 

by Shoalers, $19.05; Alliance, $5) .. 2 24.05 
Watertown Alliance ........ 10.00 
Mrs. Frederick D. Stackpole 200.00 
Misa Kate Pllis « «tassios 5.00 
Salem, North Church Alliance . 10.00 
Miss Annie L. Sears (additional) Piety stp Bee 10.00 
Dewdrop Inn, Kingston, M: 

House Part a 15.00 
Woburn (additional) .............0. 000-5 eee 2.00 
Leominster, through Star Island Committee 

(additional) > 577, 2339. RSI. BESS ; 74.00 
Mra. Walter.P Pryticniy uses tautecd soli iheecre 10.00 
Mr. Willisin T. Seeger... ca. «oases ate 5.00 
Miss Agnes BYPRook 70a. ci faene os staan ae % 2.00 
Miss Mary By Vance occ. oc si1 vas sie aeenow ee 2.00 
Mingham Alliance ., . cusasuntedammsbaeed 540 5 a 25.00 
Wilton, (NHL; Alliance crossc aa coe Oe ree 5.00 
Dallas, Tex. (church supper, $3 303 Sunday col- 

lection, $7.35; Sunday-school,$2) ........ 12.65 
N ewburyport Church Club. First Religious 

Society. |. ... Wises Tiga Bete Ws cate a 5.00 
‘Two Friends ........<.8s 0 Fos9 * RPP ORE pF 7.00 
Miss Amy EPettee’) 00s ge Sooo meee 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Butcher ......... Ste by 20.00 
Miss Edith Melvin {i202 4.40 deen cones 2.00 
In memory of W. M.H. by E. C,H. ........ 5.00 

ny Pe en ee 5.00 
In memory of Mrs. Emma C. Jones, by ] M.B., 5.00 
Chestnut Hill Alliance ' 3.2%. .0)0: oe ee a see 95.00 

ONY MOUS: 4... 02s a ebhds Sie cetaes Mee 200.00 
Winchester, Cake and Candy Sa (additional), 14.17 
Mrs. James P. Tolman (additional) ........... 5.00 
Lowell Alliance © 2! 272 ..220 Sewanee tueee vole ; 10.00 
Mr. ‘Willian. "Thompson .o.. «cao cheese ae 10.00 
Miss Minnie Packard,.............+ FAG 2.00 
Anonymous «..45) us sateen gia Uain Be ote es 2 +50 
Miss Kisie L. Jobnson 2... <, concert ov obs teak ¢ 5.00 
Mr. M. T. Garvin (additional)............. 15.00 
In memory of Rev. Charles E. St. John, D.D.. 5.00 
Mrs. Mary S. Matleck (additional) .......... ** 3.00. 
Mab. We> tee oe. AEE Soe eae wn WEE 5.00 
Cohasset, Unity Club, First Parish .......... 25.00 
Mrs. J. be Garand. 0: , oe ee ee 5.00 
Mes: Mary F. Barron: 0. 205s, een vee 10.00 
Mo NiB. Hower | sswess - Je ctesmipeniinn eeeatep 10.00 
Mrs) Evelina C. Stone: 3)... s.0 < caren a. 'ee 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Edmands....... m Ue 25.00 
Rev. and Mrs. Alson H. Robinson (additional), 10.00 
Mr. N. Winthrop Robinson ..............--+ 5.00 
Proceeds of Pop Concert, March 28, through 

Mr, Arthur G. Everett. $7... >. ier sae eo on 200.00 
Miss Katherine Scheufele, through Chain 

Kettet 2) J. SOP AV eee eet II.10 
My JA. L, Panning, «03 stesictr an. vate os 15.00 
Musicale, Jamaica Plain ae 4 ote 1,00 
Concord, N.H., Unitarian Church............ 35.00 
In memory of LN Cae 10.00 
Wellesley Hills Sunday-school ............-.. 26.00 
Congregational Campaign Committee (addi- 

tional) is fndd. Sasres szeiiee > ae pe aan 370.00 

Total April 1, $44,929.41 


CarL B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman, Campaign Committee, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


Deaths. 


In Boston, April 2, Cora Huidekoper, 
‘uidekoper 


CLARKE— 
daughter of the late James Freeman and Anna Hi 
Clarke, in her 66th year. Funeral services private. 


CULLUM.—In Meadville, Pa., on March 12 
Mrs. Mary Shippen Cullum, widow of Clinton Cullum 


her ninetieth year. A lifelong Unitarian ane an honor Pt 
the name. 


CONCOR 
MASS, 


lg 


Furnished modern house to let. 
Most attractive ane Agee 


Near station. yee “vi | epee 


Monument Street. 


re 6 oa (23) ¥ The Christian Register 


Forty Thousand 


Dollars in Four Weeks 


The present growth of the Unitarian 
cause creates an urgent need of this 
liberal sum to sustain 


Our Unitarian Work 


Preaching missions have been held far and wide, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Canadian North-West to Florida and Texas. 


A rising tide of ardor and devotion has lifted the life and work of 
our whole fellowship. 


_ Existing churches have been vitalized and communities new to our 
work have been awakened by the bearers of our message. 


Our Churches, at the May Meeting, Voted Unanimously and Enthusias- 
tically for this Nation-Wide Movement. Will Our Churches Support 
Financially this Resolution? 


This new work has flowed from that daring vote. The present financial necessity rises from the 
fact that the churches have not yet provided sufficient funds. Our workers and our messengers 
have gone forward, having faith in the loyalty of our churches. Surely this faith will be justified 
by the response to this appeal for support. 


Shall We Face the new Financial Year on May First with a Crushing 
Deficit or Shall this new Life be Continued? ‘This is the Question for 
the Churches to Answer this Month. 


There is urgent necessity for persistent personal endeavor and for generous giving. We must 
complete the work we have begun. 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Give Loyally. Give Bountifully. Give Promptly. 
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Pleasantries. 


“There he sat,’’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“comfortably entrenched in his Morris 
chair.” 


“Ts that building the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association?’ asked a stranger in an 
Alabama town. ‘“‘Oh, no, not at all, sir! 
It’s the Y. M. C. A. Building.” 


“This,”’ said the man of the house in house- 
cleaning time, as he mournfully surveyed 
three carpets and ten rugs hanging on the 
clothes-line, ‘“‘this is a combination hard to 
beat.” 


You have heard, perhaps, of the English- 
man in the South Station, Boston, who read 
over a door “Inside Baggage,”’ and chuckled 
with glee: “‘You Americans are so droll! 
Now we should say ‘Refreshment Room.’’’— 
The Living Church. 


A Girton undergraduate, having inadvert- 
ently changed umbrellas with a fellow- 
student, is said to have evolved this note: 
**Miss presents her compliments to Miss 
, and begs to say that she has an umbrella 
which isn’t mine, so, if you have one that isn’t 
hers, no doubt they are the ones.”’ 


Speaking with a young lady, a gentleman 
mentioned that he had failed to keep abreast 
of the scientific advance of the age. ‘‘For 
instance,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t know at all how 
the incandescent electric light is produced.” 
“Oh, it is very simple,”’ said the lady. ‘‘You 
just press a button, and the light appears at 
once.” 


A company of soldiers dressed in khaki, 
with the bandage-like puttees about their 
legs, were waiting for their train at a station in 
Wiltshire. Among the spectators were an old 
countryman and his wife. “I say, Garge,”’ 
the old lady whispered, ‘‘there’s somethin’ 
I can’t understand about they solgers.” 
‘What be it, lass?” ‘“‘I can’t think how 
they get their laigs into they twisted trousers.”’ 


King Edward VII. and Lord Savile were 
once walking through the preserves at 
Rufford Abbey, when Lord Savile caught 
a young fellow with a dead pheasant, evi- 
dently just taken. ‘“‘Sir,” he said to the 
king, “this is a bad egg. It is the second 
time I have caught him poaching.” ‘‘Oh, 
let him go,” said the king, with a laugh; “if 
he were really a bad egg, you know, he 
wouldn’t poach.” 


CRITICISM. 
The Critic eyed the sunset as the umber 
turned to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy west. 
To the color-cultured Critic twas a very dull 
display. 
“*Tisn’t half so good a sunset as was offered 
yesterday! 
I wonder why,” 
turned away, 
“The sunsets can’t be always at their best.” 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


he murmured, as he sadly 


A teacher in a North Carolina school asked 
the pupils to sketch the events surrounding 
Julius Cesar’s death. A boy in the class 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Czsar was killed by the 
ides of March. Somebody told him he had 
better watch out for the ides, but he said he 
wasn’t afraid of them. One morning when 
he was going along the street a man said to 
him, the ides are here. And Cesar said, but 
they ain’t all here. Then he went in the 
senate house, and the ides went over in one 
corner. Directly one of them ran up and 
stuck his dagger in Cesar’s back, and then 
all the others stuck their daggers in him, and 
he fell over and died.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OP ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” *“*‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 3° hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies e) 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childheod and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book fer examination 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunda: fd 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, DD. | 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil ,—brightness.’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . .. Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Reo. George E. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more su wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical pe combining simplicity, 
dignity, and es with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. ca F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soci 

“Tt is ref to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people = 4 sing without — 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veraci! 
so well arranged and Beeectively printed....Iam 
So to using the metively printed: = »» amt Iook- 
amily 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
r the regular sessions and s; 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your gar out of t 
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FATS 


Underground Garbage 


“ss and Refuse Rese 


A Fi wee ge 2 
ae waste in house or igor Gly ARG 


Our U 
Closet cial ee ee 
polluted water. 


Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for. catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. — 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID | 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS Co.; 
Boston, Mass. 


NR ——— 
Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 

Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School i 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWN, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, ‘4 J 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision — 
Sato trained apt F beset pm ora tne 
Dromied in the grote is faithfully fulfilled. , 
Scholarships. e. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY | i * 

ANDOVER, N.H. . 


THE MAG SPRINGFIEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS / 


_A school with 


old management. Resident 
under 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, 


GFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
eral and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
liberal, education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. 
Art, Music. Full household arts course. G 
idi . Close enough to city to afford privileges pps opera, i ae 
>» on 
1. OF F HOUSECRAFT. plan of English schools, develops effi 


ymnasium, tennis, horse- 


in separate house conduct hous shold 


Ph.D., MRS, JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B.. Pr 


